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CHAPTER II. 
‘* SHE was fairly warned. I wrote to her so 
soon as Frederick informed me of the renewal 


* of his engagement with her, telling her plainly 


what her future lot was to be, should she per- 
sist in her intention of marrying him. I de- 
scribed, without reserve, her state, physical 
and mental, dwelling emphatically upon the 
effect his incurable lameness and the sufferings 
of the past half year had had upon his spirits 
and temper. No woman in her right senses 
could, after reading that letter, become his 
wife with the remotest expectation of happi- 
ness. When she stood by him at the altar, she 
knew that she was tying herself for life to a 
cross-grained clog.”’ 

Thus spoke the Rev. Arthur Rileigh, walking 
up and down his father’s spacious parlor, his 
hands clasped behind him, his bosom swelling 
under his strait-breasted vest, in the proud 
consciousness that he had risked his brother’s 
anger and the disfavor of his sister-in-law in 
the conscientious discharge of an unpleasant 
duty. The family sat in full conclave and 
festive array, awaiting the arrival of the newly- 
wedded pair. Mrs. Rileigh, Sr., a comely 
dame in black moire and lace cap, spoke next. 

‘*I do hope she will take good care of my 
poor Fred. But what Frank writes of her has 
led me to doubt whether his brother has made 
a judicious selection of a nurse. I am afraid 
she is very giddy.”’ 

“She is likely to be sobered speedily,’ 
laughed Miss Felicia, the only daughter and 
youngest child ef the household. ‘Iam sorry 
for her, yet relieved that the burden of Fred’s 
illnesses and humors is to fall upon somebody 
besides mamma and myself. It is queer, 
though, that any young girl should have had 
the courage to undertake the task. I should 
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say positively that she must have been abso- 
lutely agonizing to enter the estate of matri- 
mony, and that offers were distressingly scarce, 
but for Frank’s report of her beauty and popu- 
larity. The whole thing is an enigma.”’ 
““There are two sides to the story of her 
belleship,’”’ said Mrs. Arthur Rileigh, with an 
air of extreme discretion. ‘‘I have an ac- 
quaintance—Miss Slayne—who is a resident of 
the same town with these Marcys. When the 
news of this extraordinary betrothal was im- 
parted to me, I wrote to her guardedly and 
confidentially for information respecting Miss 
Marcy. I destroyed her answer, which was 
also confidential, immediately after reading it, 
without even showing it to Arthur. If the 
result of my inquiries had been satisfactory, I 
need hardly say that I should have been de- 
lighted to make it known to you all. I can 
only observe that mother has judged correctly 
in surmising that the young woman has been 
very giddy, and that she has also manifested 


her accustomed charity of thought and speech 
| in applying no harsher term to her career. I 


fancy Miss Marcy was not sorry to leave the 
scene of her many escapades, even at the cost 
of becoming the wife of a hopeless cripple. 
Indeed, his helplessness may have its advan- 
tages. Unless I have been grossly misin- 
formed, she would not be tolerant of control 
or espionage.”’ 

“‘She shall play none of her scandalous 
pranks here,’’ returned Rileigh pére, his gray 
forelock bristling at the thought. ‘I'll see to 
that! As Arthur has said, she knew what she 
was undertaking when she married Fred, and 
if he cannot hold her to her duty and home, L 
will.’’ 

“You needn’t alarm yourself, papa. Fred 
ean fight his own battles,’’ Miss Felicia. said, 
flippantly as before. ‘I had rather be caged: 
with forty porcupines than marry one man like- 
him. He has worried all the flesh aff my bones 
and the nap off my temper already:. Of course 
the girl must have had some hidden motive far 
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marrying him, and may deserve and need 


sharp discipline for this and other follies, and 
I don’t feel amiably disposed toward her for 
forcing herself into our family, but I do pity 
her, as I remarked, sincerely.”’ 

“I pity Fred more. I learn that her sobriquet 
in her native place is ‘Mad Marey,’ and that 
it was well bestowed,’’ observed Mrs. Arthur, 
discreetly and demurely as before. 

She had a very round, white face, flaxen 
hair, pale blue eyes, and small features; was 
plump and short, and reminded Madeline the 
first time she saw her, and always afterward, 
of achestnut-worm. She had brought the Rev. 
Arthur a handsome dowry; she was rather 
active than popular in his parish, but main- 
tained a high reputation for propriety and 
prudence, and was a chief favorite with her 
mother-in-law. 

‘Since the poor afflicted boy was bent upon 
marrying, I wish he had chosen as wisely for 
himself and for us al] as you did, my gon,” 
sighed the matron, addressing her eldest-born. 
‘‘But I suppose that could hardly have been 
expected.”’ 

‘* Maybe Fred’s wife really loves him. You 
know they were engaged before—two years 
ago. Frank says she is very charming, and 
her devotion to his brother beautiful.”’ 

The suggestion, modestly and timidly ut- 
tered, came from a young girl who sat in the 
shadow of Mrs. Rileigh’s chair. She had a 
sweet but not pretty face, and blushed pain- 
fully at the laugh with which Felicia wheeled 
upon her. 

“You dear little simpleton! If she loved 
him, why did she break the engagement? If I 
were in your place, I should not relish Frank’s 
extravagant laudation of his new relative-in- 
law. What if she should reciprocate his ad- 
miration by preferring the sound, handsome 
brother to the injured one ?”’ 

“‘T am not afraid,”’ responded the other, but 
her smile was hardly sincere. 

Discreet Mrs. Arthur had her say again. 
“From what I can gather, it was Fred, and 
not the lady, who retreated from the former 
engagement, and he was justified in his action 
by the unscrupulous flirtations of his betrothed. 
I trust, however, Alice, for your sake at least, 
that she will give up the habit, now she is fairly 
married.” 

The sound of a carriage stopping at the door 
ended the discussion. The gentlemen hastened 
out, the ladies following them as far as the 
hall. 

The bridegroom came up the steps, supported 
by a brother on either side, and close behind 
them was his wife, carrying his crutches. 
They were light and elegantly wrought, with 
crimson cushions at the top. The wraps and 
air-pillow, without which Frederick could not 
have travelled with any degree of comfort, 
were in the hands of a servant, and Madeline 
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| had picked up her slight burden mechanically, 
| and without a thought of the possible conse- 
| quences of her appearing before her new rela- 
| tivesthus encumbered. Asa matter of course, 
| all eyes were bent upon her when hasty saluta- 
tions had been exchanged between Fred and 
| his friends. She stood in the full glare of the 

hall light, her lithesome figure displayed to 
| striking advantage by her closely-fitting travel- 
‘ling dress, the dark fur with which it was 
| trimmed heightening the effect of her rich 

brunette complexion ; her eyes sparkling, and 
| lips apart and quivering with excitement and 
| pleasurable anticipation. The incongruity of 
| the badge of deformity with this impersonation 
| of health, vigor, and symmetry, could not fail 
| to impress the most obtuse of the spectators. 
| Felicia was foremost in the expression of this. 

** You have invested her with the insignia of 
office, I see, Fred,’”’ she said, as she kissed 
Madeline. 

‘Arthur, Frank, one of you should have 
relieved her of these!"’ exclaimed Mr. Rileigh, 
offering to take them, and evidently annoyed. 
**T am ashamed and shocked that we should 
have allowed this, my dear Mrs. Frederick.’’ 

** You need not be, sir,’’ Madeline said, with 
frank cheerfulness. ‘‘They have been my 
especia! charge all through the journey. Any- 
thing but an unpleasant one, too, I assure 
you.” 

She would have fitted one under her hus- 
band’s arm, but he caught it from her, adjusted 
it to its place, steadied himself upon it, and 
held out a hand for the other, his face pale 
with anger and mortification. 

‘*Let me pass, if you please,’’ he uttered, 
| making a movement toward the parlor. 
| Madeline fell back out of his way to the side 
| of Frank’s betrothed. 
| “We ought to be friends,’’ she said, softly, 
| taking the hand of the blushing girl. ‘I have 
| known you as long as I have Frank, and we 
are already cronies—sworn allies.’’ 

The latter clause caught Fred’s ear as he let 
himself down groaningly, with his brother’s 
help, to the sofa, heaped with pillows. 

** Allies!’ he echoed, with a harsh laugh. 
‘That implies the existence of an opposing or 
obnoxious power. Am I to understand’— 

“That you are at home again; that your 
friends are overjoyed to see you, and that, by 
and by, when you are rested, and appreciate 
what you have accomplished by the journey. 
that has fatigued you, you will be the happiest 
man alive,’’ interposed Madeline, saucily, ar- 
ranging his cushions, and putting away the 
hair from his forehead. 

“‘Don’t be absurd!’’ he muttered, ungra- 
ciously, and Mrs. Arthur lifted one fat shoulder, 
with one flaxen eyebrow, in dumb, horrified 
show to her mother-in-law. The gesture said: 
‘“When I was a bride, I would have been 
drawn by wild horses sooner than use such 
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language to my lord in the hearing of others, 
But what did I tell you?” 

Felicia carried Madeline off to change her 
cress. 

“You don’t mind Fred’s bearish moods, I 
see,” she remarked, on the stairway. ‘It is 
well you are so philosophical, for this is his 
normal state. He had always a villanous tem- 
per, but he used to make some show of con- 
trolling it. Now itis awful/ I am glad you 
are not sensitive. If you were, he would be 
the death of you.” 

‘I think not. I have wonderful vitality,” 
was Madeline’s rejoinder, in her gayest tone. 
More gently she added: “Seriously, I trust I 
shall never forget that it is pain, not temper, 
that speaks, when he seems impatient.” 

“That is a comfortable view to take of the 
matter, certainly. I hope you will hold fast to 
your resolution. But human nature cannot 
bear friction forever. Life or patience must 
give way. These are your rooms. They are 
the pleasantest in the house. Fred would not 
be satisfied if he had not the best of every- 
thing ; and since he was hurt, all the rest of us 
have had to give way before his whims. He is 
a perfect Turk, as I suppose you have found 
out by this time. Dinner will be ready in half 
an hour. Can you find your way back to the 
parlor alone, or shall I send Arthur or Frank 
for you—your real master being out of the 
question? How odd to be obliged to supple- 
ment a bridegroom in that way!” 

“T will come down alone, if you piease,”’ 
said Madeline, still pleasantly. ‘‘And you 
must not make a stranger of me. I wish to 
take my place as a daughter of the house 
without delay.” 

She dressed rapidly, but with care. Her 
quick eye had noted the elegant apparel of the 
ladies below stairs, and she selected from her 
trousseau a light silk, with lace trimmings and 
a sweeping train, that lent queenliness to her 
stature, decorated neck and arms with a set of 
handsome jewelry—Fred’s bridal gift—and 
without trusting herself to think for one mo- 
ment when a final look at the mirror had told 
her all was right, ran down to the drawing- 
room. 

** Actually bounded down the steps like any 
school-girl,’? commented Mrs. Arthur to her 
husband that night. 

Her father-in-law met her at the door, offered 
his arm with much ceremony, and led her toa 
seat beside Fred’s sofa. Her husband answered 
her smile by a half frown and an impatient 
movement of his head. 

“You will excuse my travelling dress, 
mother,’’ he said, shortly. ‘‘It does not signify 
how J look. But you needn’t have taken so 
much pains to make the contrast more marked, 
Madeline.” 

And she, smitten with sudden loathing of 
her brave attire, and longing for sackeloth, 





ashes, and a safe corner in which she could cry 
out her homesickness, her disappointment, and 
her dreads, yet replied, playfully—the Rileighs 
thought pertly : ‘‘ You are fishing for a compli- 
ment now, Fred. As if Miss Slayne did not 
call our marriage ‘the union of mind and mat- 
ter!’ You should have heard the girls of our 
town rave about his ‘etherialized face’ and 
‘ spirituelle eyes,’ ’’ she continued to Felicia. 

“You are acquainted with Miss Slayne, 
then ?”’ queried Mrs. Arthur, with what was to 
Madeline unmeaning emphasis. 

“TI have known her ever since I can remem- 
ber,”’ she replied, unsuspectingly, and thereby 
sealed in her hearers’ minds the truth of that 
lady’s testimony touching herself. 

Frank ended the awkward pause that fol- 
lowed, by a rattling description of the pretty 
girls he had met at the wedding, and Madeline 
had time to steady her pulses and gather her 
scattering wits—to remind herself anew what 
a pitiable wreck in nerve and muscle was the 
man she had married ; to rally about his image 
the great wealth of love and compassion that 
surged up in her heart when she remembered 
the handsome athlete who had wooed her two 
short years ago, and looked upon the pallid 
face and distorted body before her now. She 
had never been sick herself, but this very igno- 
rance of physical infirmity invested the sufferer 
with sacredness; awed her into reverential 
pity in the presence ef the mysterious anguish. 
She put away from her the recollection of the 
fact reverted to freely by Fred’s own family, 
namely, that his disposition was naturally 
jealous, and his temper irascible. She never 
owned even to herself that upon which her 
father had dwelt strongly in his dissuasive talk 
with her the evening she received her lover’s 
first letter, and which she learned after her 
marriage he had also expressed, but more deli- 
cately, to her betrothed. 

‘It is gross, inexcusable selfishness in him 
to seek to tie you to the battered hulk he de- 
scribes here,’’ the judge declared after re-read- 
ing Fred’s account of his present condition. 
‘*The man has lost his senses, or is devoid of 
common humanity. It is-monstrous!’’ 

Madeline put her hand upon his lips. 

“You are angry, papa, and do not know 
what you are saying, or I would not bear that, 
even from you. It is the ‘honest hour’ with 
him. I used to be sure it would come to him 
some time. The hour in which he understands 
how truly I love him, and that he cannot live 
without me. Do you know what I shall write 
tohim before I sleep? That if there is enough 
of his body left to hold. his soul, I will marry 
him; that if he cannot come to me, I will go 
to him, without scruple and without fear !’’* 

She had not known until the day after the 
wedding that they were to live in his father’s 
house. Fred had property of his own—enough, 


* Literally true. 
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he represented to Judge Marcy, to maintain 
his wife in modest comfort, and Madeline’s 
portion of her mother’s dowry was settled 
upon herself. She had hoped for a neat, taste- 
ful cottage, in the dear seclusion of which she 
could devote herself to the holy work of making 
life as beautiful to her invalid husband as the 
assurance of his love had made ittoher. Fred 
shrank visibly from the thought. His father’s 
residence was spacious, his rooms in it luxu- 
rious, and already arranged to suit his peculiar 
needs. The cares of housekeeping would con- 
sume much of Madeline’s time, engross her 
attention often when he most needed her. 
Her father had broadly insinuated that he was 
moved by self-interest in renewing his suit, yet 
if he knewhis own heart, he consulted her 
happiness in every plan. He did desire to 
have as much of her society as possible—he 
for whom life had so little else of brightness— 
but he did not want to cage his mocking-bird. 
He would have her free, unbound, save by the 
silken leash that would, after every flight, bring 
her back to his arms. His mother and sister 
would relieve her of the care of him for several 
hours each day or evening, and Frank be only 
too happy to escort her to concert, opera, or 
party. She must not cease shining because 
she was his wife. 

“You shall make conquests by the score, 
and come home to talk over your victori~s with 
me, ma belle. People shall not say you are 
buried alive. And through you I shall keep 
up with the age, don’t you see? It will be far 
better for me to make loop-holes of your bright 
eyes than to lie moping liking Diogenes in his 
tub, ‘the world forgetting, by the world for- 
got.’” 

This was the song of the honeymoon, and 
while he chanted it he felt and believed what 
he said. But nature and habit together are 
well-nigh invincible. He had the grace to 
apologize to his wife for his ill-humor on the 
evening of their arrival, pleading extreme fa- 
tigue and great bodily pain as his excuse. 
Perhaps Madeline’s forgiveness was too cordial 
and ready, for he grew daily more lax in his 
guard over himself, more exacting in his de- 
mands upon her time, patience, and strength. 
Until his accident, there had been no gayer 
house in the city than the Rileighs; and now 
that he was, to quote his sister’s words, “ quite 
off their hands,’’ she was resolved to make 
good lost time and opportunities. Madeline 
received her bridal ealls in person—‘‘ when 
Fred eould spare her.”’ He persistently re- 
fused to appear below stairs upon such occa- 
sions. 

‘“Would it not be wiser to delegate the whole 
duty to mother and Felicia ?”’ said Mrs. Arthur 
to the “giddy” bride. “It looks so odd to see 
you alone in such a position, and—excuse me, 
my dear sister—hardly proper, as society is 
now constituted. The world demands such 








cireumspection ina married woman. I actually 
—excuse me again, but I am nothing if not 
frank—I actually overheard two wild young 
men the other evening pronounce you a “ be- 
witching grass widow.”’ 

Instead of being stunned and shamed, Made- 
line laughed outright. 

‘“‘Am I so verdant, then? I must treasure 
that up for Fred. How he will enjoy it!’’ 

She took good care, however, not to tell him 
of the equivocal compliment. She was learn- 
ing to shun such reefs as she had already 
struck, and to watch narrowly for others. In 
reality, the reception evenings, in which Felicia 
delighted, were to her aforetaste of purgatory. 
Fred insisted upon her bedeeking herseli in her 
best robes; was critical of the cut of a dress, 
the shade of a ribbon, the placing of a flower. 
When she was ready to go down stairs, he 
would admire her in the same breath that be- 
wailed his own helplessness and evil fate. 
Sometimes he wept outright, and when she of- 
fered consolation, bade her ‘‘go and be happy. 
That is, forget my existence for a little while. 
I ought to have died before I asked you to 
marry such an ugly, blasted log.”’ 

True to her promise of keeping him apprized 
of what was going on in the gay world he 
shunned, Madeline, so soon as she could escape 
from the parlors, would fly to his room with a 
merry story of the sayings and doings ef the 
company, and such bits of gossip as she had 
gleaned for his amusement. He was greedy 
of news, yet prone to lament, when all was 
told, that he had pined in pain and ennui while 
she was enjoying herself below. A faithful 
servant generally sat in the ante-room in Made- 
line’s absence from his chamber; now and 
then Mrs. Rileigh would bring her crochet 
needle and worsted basket to her son’s side, 
and doze and prose away the evening. Felicia 
never offered her services, asking, coarsely, 
when Frank suggested the propriety of her 
doing so: ‘‘ What else Fred’s wife was there 
for?’’ But Mrs. Arthur insisted frequently 
upon “performing her share of the sacred 
duty.’’ Madeline soon noticed that after each 
of these exhibitions of sisterly attachment, 
Fred was more irritable and unreasonable 
with her than when another had been his 
eustodian. 

**T hate that woman, with her face like an 
overboiled dumpling, her honey-and-butter 
voice, and prying ways!’’ he had once said to 
his wife, and for awhile she had ascribed his 
dissatisfaction with herself to his annoyance 
at being compelled to submit to disagreeable 
companionship, She discovered her mistake 
through a sharp reprimand administered one 
night when she would have condoled with him 
upon the infliction. 

“I wish you wouldn’t press me to leave you 
alone with Amelia again, dear,” she said. ‘I 
know she is smoke to your eyes and vinegar to 
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your teeth. Youalways look wearied out after 
one of her visitations.”’ 

‘“‘What nonsense are you talking now?’ he 
asked, roughly. ‘‘I1 wish you were one-tenth 
as conscientious in the discharge of your home 
duties as she is, and cared as little for the at- 


tentions of other men than your husband. | 


She is a good, pious woman, whose example 
you would do well to imitate, instead of trying 
to poison my mind against her. I shall be glad 
when this hubbub of company is over. Your 
head is more topsy-turvy than when you came 
here, and that is saying a good deal.’ 

“Tonly meet your friends because you desire 
it, Fred,’’ the astonished wife had the self- 
command to answer. 

“‘T understand that is one of your stock- 
phrases. Iam sick of hypocritical cant.’’ 

She could get nothing more of explanation 
from him, but from that hour the thorns thick- 
ened in her path. It was a late day for her to 
begin a study so difficult as cireumspection in 


word and look as in deed, but she addressed | 


herself te it without hesitation, feeling that 
her husband’s health and her own peace of 
mind might be the forfeit of indiscretion. She 
said not a word to any human being of her ef- 
forts and her failures; held up her head as 
gayly, smiled as radiantly, as when her heart 
lay bleeding under the knife of the sudden, 
angry parting from her, just betrothed lover, 
or dumb and faint with the belief that he had 
died without forgiving or remembering her. 


Gradually and adroitly she withdrew from | 


general society, seldom appearing in public 
except on Sabbath, when she sat beside her 
mother-in-law in the family pew of the church 
presided over by the Rev. Arthur, and on fine 
days seated in a close carriage beside her inva- 


lid spouse. Fred’s sufferings were often most | 


acute at night; and when comparatively free 
from pain he could not sleep well, through ex- 
cess of nervous excitement. It did not seem 
to occur to any of the family, except Frank, 
who might protest and fume, but was impotent 
to work any change in what he deprecated, 
that while they pitied Frederick, on hearing his 
account of the hours he had heard strike while 


tossing upon his torture couch, compassion was | 


also due her who was during them all his 


wakeful, busy attendant. If she was worn and | 


had an indifferent appetite in the morning, the 
trifling circumstance passed unremarked by 
word of inquiry or sympathy. It seemed to be 
nothing to them thaf this girl, with her exu- 
berance of vitality, accustomed from her baby- 
hood to hours of exercise daily in the open air, 
and to sleep soundly without dream or awaking, 
night after night, was now bound down to the 
dispiriting routine of a sick-nurse’s life, with 
none of the professional nurse’s privileges. 
For all that the closest observer could tell, it 
was less than nothing to them that she bore 
the heavy brunt, morning, noon, and night, of 


| Fred’s peevishness ; his fits of anger, violent 
or sullen ; his incessant requests for attention 

and diversion ; the sareasms, the sneers, and 

causeless reproaches which they knew were 

the portion of whomsoever fate condemned to 
| be constantly near him, and at the mercy of 
his caprices. They held on their way, and left 
| her to that she had chosen, without an effort to 
soften its harsher features. 

“She knew what she was doing when she 
| married Fred,’’ the mother would say, almost 
as often as did her selfish daughtey. ‘ Arthur 
warned her faithfully.’’ 

Which, circumstance served as an ample ex- 
cuse for their neglect of her, legitimate release 
from all duties which had devolved upon them 
as Fred’s yelatives and nurses while he was 
single. 

‘*It is her business,’’ was the invariable re- 
ply to Frank’s assertion that ‘‘it was a deuced 
hard lot for any woman.”’ ‘She has only her- 
self to blame.”’ 

Madeline had been for eight months an in- 
mate of the Rileigh mansion, when Frank, 
overtaking her on the stairs one evening, stayed 
| her by seizing her arm, and was shocked to 
| feel how slight it was. 
| “his is going too far, Maddie,” he said, 
| 


feelingly. ‘Close confinement this hot wea- 

ther is telling upon your strength. Fred must 
‘‘be made to hear reason. For your good, if not 
| for his own, he must be taken to the mountains 
| or sea-shore.”’ 

‘*Don’t speak of it, please,’ replied she, low- 
ering her voice. ‘‘ He would miss the comforts 
| of home, and you know his aversion to meeting 

strangers. I am none the worse for having 
less weight to carry in the summer, but de- 
cidedly the more comfortable. Don’t you re- 
member the man who longed in the dog-days 
to shake off his flesh, and sit in his bones a 
little while?’ 

““You’ll be a skeleton in reality if you don’t 
take care of yourself,’’ pursued the other. 
“Be reasonable for once. Alice and I are 

| going out for a moonlight sail on the river. 
Come with us. I will send mother up to look 
| after Fred.”’ 

Madeline shook her head, with a grateful 
smile into the kindly anxious face. 

‘You are very good to me, dear brother. But 
| My poor boy has a bad headache to-night, and I 
must sing or read itaway. Gdod-evening, and 
a pleasant sail to you!’’ 

‘ Fred’s abominable Selfishness is kiiling that 
weman by inches,’’ proclaimed Frank, indig- 
/ nantly, returning to the parlor. ‘‘And we 
| Shall not be guiltless if we do not interfere. I 
| never saw another woman so changed in the 
/sametime. Ihave been begging her to go with 
| us, Alice, but she cannot leave that pampered 
| despot up-stairs.’’ 
 *] shouldn’t think Alice would feel compli- 
| mented by your anxiety to increase the size of 
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your party,” said Felicia’s over-ready tongue, 
while Mrs. Arthur looked unutterable things. 
‘‘When you find your knight missing some 
day, don’t say I didn’t open your eyes—or try 
to.”” 

‘** Absurd !”’ retorted Frank, contemptuously. 
‘*T say nothing of the taste and delicacy of such 
insinuations, Felicia, for there can be but one 
opinion on that head. I only object to your 
evasion of the question of our duty to Fred’s 
wife. She cannot take care of her health, and 
he will not. I should be ashamed to have her 
father or sisters see her. Such a brilliant, 
beautiful creature as she was when she came 
tous! And look at her now! I don’t believe 
she weighs a hundred pounds. I took hold of 
her arm just now, and it is small as a baby’s, 
without the plumpness.’’ 

Mrs. Arthur cleared her throat prudishly. 

“Is not this a question to be considered by 
your brother rather than by yourself, Frank- 
lin?” 

“Does he consider anything except the ease 
of his precious, patched-up body.?”’ cried Frank, 
in generous heat. ‘‘If this glorious woman is 
to fall a victim to his selfishness, I shall be 
empted to wish he had been killed outright 
when he went over the cliff.” 

Felicia’s voice was loudest in the outcry that 
followed. 

““T have often thought you were fast coming 
to that point.”’ 

Too angry to reply, Frank accosted his be- 
trothed: “If you are ready, Alice, we will go.” 

She arose, without a word to him, said 
**Good-evening !’’ all around, and they left the 
house together. But when he would have 
turned down the street leading to the river, 
she held back. 

“T prefer that you should take me home, 
Frank. Then I think Mrs. Fred Rileigh will 
go with you.” 

“ Alice !”’ 

“IT mean what I say,’’ she went on, her voice 
thinning as it heightened, after the manner of 
very amiable women when they are fairly en- 
raged. ‘I have seen this drawing nearer and 
nearer ever since she came to your house, seen 
how you admired her and she you. I don’t 
wonder she is getting thin and pale, but it 
isn’t with waiting upon her husband. She is 
pining with love for you.” 

“There ! you have said enough,’’ said honest 
Frank, quietly. ‘Noone shall slander a good, 
pure woman while I can prevent it. Ihad given 
you credit for more justice, more charity, more 
common-sense. When you are calm, you will 
see for yourself how preposterous is the charge 
you have made against me and against my sis- 
ter-in-law.”’ 

“Never!” beginning tosob. “ And itis very 
rude in you to intimate that I am a fool or ina 
passion, because you have forced me to speak ' 
piainly. This rupture must have come sooner 





or later. I have known it ever since that first 
fatal evening. I have not had a moment of 
real happiness since this bold, designing crea- 
ture crossed my path. But when it comes to 
your wishing your brother dead, it is time te 
act.” 

Great was the amazement and deep the re- 
gret of the Rileighs when Frank announced to 
them next day the dissolution of his engage- 
ment, deciining, however, to give the particu- 
lars of the rupture or the cause. 

“There’s something in this more than a 
common lovers’ quarrel,’’ said Felicia, sagely, 
to her mother. ‘‘And I will probe it to the 
bottom.’’ 

Without waste of time, she betook herself to 
Alice’s abode, ostensibly as a mediator, in fact 
as a spy, and came back laden with a big bud- 
get of scandal—a story that, leaking out 
through various channels, in three days had 
reached nearly every quarter of the city. It 
was excluded from Fred’s apartments during 
this time. He was laboring under a brief but 
severe attack of illness, and Madeline did not 
leave him, except for her meals. Disregarding, 
in her solicitude on his account, the moody si- 
lence and sulky or tart speeches that were the 
replies to her few remarks while at table, she 
had no suspicion of the event that had set the 
tongues of a thousand gossips to wagging, and 
stirred up in the breasts of her relatives-in-law 
deadly distrust and dislike of herself. It was 
therefore with no especial misgivings, beyond 
a fear that the society of the discreet pastoress 
might work its usual consequences in vexing 
her husband, that she obeyed his directions to 
leave him with Mrs. Arthur, while she herself 
took an hour’s rest. Seeking a spare bed- 
chamber in the third story as the most quiet in 
the house, since Frank’s room was the only one 
near ever used by the family, and he never 
came home until evening—leaving door and 
sashes open to admit what little air might be 
abroad on the stifling afternoon—too weary 
and heavy with sleep to make any change in ° 
her dress, Madeline threw herself across the 
bed, and in less than a minute was in a pro- 
found slumber. 

The hour went by—two—and she had not 
stirred. Mrs. Arthur felt the cords of her own 
home duties tugging at her conscientious soul 
more and more imperatively, and finally, urged 
by Fred, mounted the stairs in quest of the 
delinquent. Bars of gold penetrated the shut- 
ters, and lay, still and bright, upon the white- 
robed figure on the bed. 

‘*What an indecorous but studied posture !’’ 
thought the immaculate matron, pausing to 
note the pretty feet, from one of which the 
slipper had fallen to the floor, the head pil- 
lowed by the bare arms, Madeline having been 
too tired to think of any other support. ‘‘Sup- 
pose Frank had passed the door! May be that 
was what she expected. He may talk of her 
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worn looks, but she is handsome enough still 
to be a snare to most men—a very Delilah !’’ 

In the excess of her virtuous indignation, she 
shook the sleeper by both arms—I am not sure 
but she pinched them, for the temptation was 
great. Madeline’s eyes opened widely. 

“Oh! is it you, Amelia?’’ Then, laughing 
nervously—Mrs. Arthur thought guiltily—‘‘I 
was dreaming about Frank, and I really 
thought you were he. I was ascending Mt. 
Vesuvius all alone, and toppled over on the 
verge of the crater—down! down! when sud- 
denly I heard him laugh, and he jumped out 
from behind a rock and caught my arm. 
Thank you for waking me! My arms are fast 
asleep still,’ sitting up and rubbing them. 
“The nightmare was induced by something I 
was reading to Fred to-day about the last 
eruption of Vesuvius. Have I overslept my- 
self? Howis Fred? Why didn’t you call me 
before? Has anything happened?” noting, as 
her eyes became accustomed to the. mingled 
gloom and glare of the room, the awful severity 
of the round white face, the ominous set of the 
thin lips, and starting to her feet. 

“Nothing new. But your husband, of whom 
you were not dreaming, wishes to see you,”’ 
was the tremendous rejoinder. 

‘‘He is worse !’’ ejaculated Madeline, and, 
without further stay or parley, flew breath- 
lessly down-stairs. 

He was worse, for his mother was with him, 
piling the pillows behind him in the posture 


that always indicated distress for breath, and | 


his complexion was livid. 

“Darling, what is it?” cried the terrified 
wife. ‘‘Why did you not send for me’’— 

She had stooped to put her arms about him 
and lift him higher upon the lounge, when he 
struck her in the face with his clenched fist—a 
blow so true and heavy in the might of bis fury 
that it dashed her to the floor.* In falling, she 
caught the epithet he hurled at her with an 
oath. The scar of that wound never left her 
heart. 

On the following day a card was brought to 
Madeline as she sat in the darkened room be- 
side her husband, whose fit of rage had been 
succeeded by a night of pain and a day of utter 
prostration. 

“Who is it?’’ he asked, sulkily, a suspicious 
gleam lighting his sunken eyes, as she half- 
rose, then resumed her chair as if irresolute. 

“‘My father and mother. Shall I ask them 
up here, or excuse myself, and let them call 
again when you are better?” 

Her steady, somewhat monotonous tone was 
not unpleasant to an ear unacquainted with 
her animated intonations, but Fred moved un- 
easily at the sound. 

‘What a ridiculous question !”’ he retorted, 
testily. ‘‘Would you have them think youa 


* Fact. 











prisoner? Go down at once. Tell Mary to 
listen for my bell.’”’ 

He was ashamed to glance at the dark bruise 
upon her cheek, but he tortured himself when 
she had gone with speculations as to how she 
would account for it to her parents. Would 
she expose his brutality of act, and the baser 
cruelty of the charge he was even yet but half- 
convinced was groundless, so deftly had Mrs. 
Arthur done her benevolent work of enlighten- 
ment, so easily had the prepared train of jea- 
lousy in his breast been fired? 

Mrs. Rileigh and Felicia were in the parlor 
with other guests when Judge Marcy and his 
wife entered, and Madeline found the four en- 


| gaged in conversation, and already upon excel- 


lent terms of acquaintanceship. 

As Fred had foreseen, the judge’s first 
inquiry, after he had kissed his favorite, was: 
‘“‘My daughter, what have yeu been doing to 
your face?” 

Mrs. Rileigh’s stealthy look at her daughter 
met one as full of apprehension, and a sigh of 
relief escaped the bosom of each at Madeline’s 
unembarrassed reply :— 

“T had a fall, papa. You know I never 
walked as safely through life as most people 
a” 

“‘T never saw a more marked improvement 
in any woman,” said Mrs. Marey, who was re- 
nowned for her sagacity and excellent judg- 
ment of character. 

They were back in their hotel, having spent 
the evening with the Rileighs, and the subject 
under discussion was her husband’s second 


| daughter. 


‘‘Her manners are the perfection of refined 
repose,’’ the lady continued. ‘‘She has acquired 
dignity of demeanor and stability of thought. 
Iam exceedingly gratified. I thought this mar- 


| riage would tame and tone down her wild 


spirits, if anything could.”’ 

“True, my dear.’’ The judge spoke mus- 
ingly, and there was a regretful, yearning look 
in his face. ‘‘I have lost my madcap forever, 
Isee. As you say, she is an elegant, dignified 
woman. But I wish I knew by what process 
the change was wrought.’’ 

Ten years later Madeline Rileigh laid in the 
grave the warped frame to which she had min- 
istered so faithfully and so long, and returned 
to her girlhood’s home. Her step-mother was 
dead, but the old house was scarcely the gayer 
for the coming of the new and younger mis- 
tress. Her footsteps fell without sound in hall 
and upon stair, as they had done upon the floor 
of the sick-room ; her voice was subdued, with 
even cadences ; her very smiles rare and chast- 
ened. Before his brother had been a twelve- 
month dead, Frank Rileigh, the most petted 
bachelor of his circle, asked her to marry him. 

**You have not your peer among women,”’ 
he said. ‘I, who have watched you so long 
and closeiy, should know this. Let my love 
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restore some of the lost brightness to the life 
so early and wantonly biighted.’’ 

She laid her hand upon his head, as a mother 
might caress a foolishly-fond son. 

“There is not a gray hair here, Frank, while 
I have at least ahundred. Youcall yourself a 
year my senior, when in reality I am fifty years 
older than you. I love you too well, dear bro- 
ther, to do you the wrong of marrying you. I | 
can never look or hope again in the way you | 
speak of. The germ of possible affection for | 
any man was scorched out years ago. And,”’ 
with a faint smile more mournful than tears, 
‘trees killed by lightning don’t put up from 
the root, you know.” 
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WHISPERINGS OF THE SEA. 





BY SUE MURDOCK. 





“Wuart are the wild waves saying” to me, 

As I sit, with folded arms, to hear? 

Do they tell of lands far over the sea, 
With tropical fruits and waters clear? 

Do they tell of treasures they hide from sight 
In fathomless depths of fadeless Mue ; 

Of beautiful Undines, fair and bright, 
With rescuing lovers, brave and true? 


Ah, no! On each quivering face I see 
A story of passion, storm, and strife ; 
And yet the smile of the conqueror, 

Whose daily plaything is human life. 
Methinks they say that the treasures they hide 
Are the pulseless forms of mother and son; 
Their beautiful Undine, a fair, young bride— 

Treasures, indeed, to some waiting one. 


And that ship just rounding the harbor bar, 
With furling sail, and with banner high, 
Do her wanderers turn with yearning heart 

To the idols left ’neath eastern sky? 
Do they traverse again, by memory’s light, 
The Alpine snows or Pompeiian gloom ; 
Or revel once more, with a wild delight, 
In ’witching spell of Itaiian moon? 


Ah, no? With grateful voice and clasp of hand, 
They speak of the perils passed, I ween, 
Dropping silent tears for the one they gave 
To the clinging arms of seaweed gree... 
But with a prayer for him who lieth low 
In his sailor grave beneath the foam, 
They bless the Ruler of land and sea 
For His guardian care that brought them home. 


Oh, waves of this turbulent sea of life, 
That toss my bark on Time’s ruthless shore 
Will ye bear me away to peaceful climes, 
To lave in the fountain of truth evermore? 
When o’er the dark tide the anchor is cast 
From the long ride with the boatman pale, 
Will our,thoughts e’er turn to the transient things 
That burdened the heart this side the vale? 


Ah, no! To the storm-tossed mariner 
A voice divine saith: ‘‘ Peace! be still.” 
And we'll bless the hand that holds the cup, 
Whether weal or woe the chalice fill; 
On the evergreen shore, with clasp of hand, 
We will greet the loved with warm caress, 
And, with reverent awe and boundless love, 





Will fall at the Saviour’s feet to bless. 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 








RosE DELAVAN lay with wide open eyes on 
her tasteful little bed in the curtained alcove 
of her chamber. By the side of her bed a taper 
swam in fragrant oil, held by a bronzed vase, 
and her hand rested on a blue silk coverlet. 
By these two tokens, an imaginative reader 
may guess that Rose was a luxurious little 
person in her appointments, and may figure all 
the furniture suitable to the rich Mr. Delavan’s 
only child. 

Out in the gutter, down in the cellar, up in 
the garret, and outside of all three, only under 
the shadow of some friendly shed,-were cbil- 
dren upon children ; children uncared for, un- 
desired, cold, starved, wretched, yet living on 
in a world that did not want them, and has 
provided for them only possibilities of good, 
with great probabilities of suffering and evil. 
But in Mr. Delavan’s house, child after child 
had been taken away, and only Rose remained 
in the spacious dwelling. Out of doors, death 
left the little ones to scramble as they could 
through all their difficulties ; within, he touched 
softly one after another their cherished and 
beloved ones, and left to the dwellers in the 
great house only silence and longing. 

It was a bitterly cold, stormy night. Rose 
had been up rather later than usual, for it was 
Christmas Eve. In the parlor below stood the 
tree, which had been laden with brilliant gifts. 
Rose had left her own still hanging there, but 
the gay young friends and relatives had taken 
theirs away, and now the house was hushed. 

A dreamy haze rested on the soft blue eyes, 
and a wistful expression on the pale, earnest 
face. Not sleepy; oh, no, indeed! Not until 
papa returned, and had his good-night talk 
with his own precious little girl. Her mother 
had gone to bed. Her mother was always 
kind and tender, certainly, but papa understood 
her best, and just now there were several ques- 
tions she had to put to him before she could go 
to sleep. 

She was a precocious little thing, only seven 
years old, but with mental habits far in advance 
of her years. One might guess so much, look- 
ing at her large forehead and deep-set eyes; 
and she had the custom of expressing her ideas 
in the words of the elders about her. This was 
natural, and, indeed, inevitable, where no other 
children were by to modify her expressions, 
but Mr. Delavan was in the habit of addressing 
her as if she were his equal in age, and he said 
he never felt it necessary “to let himself 
down,”’ as he talked with her. She had as 
many correct notions about outdoor affairs as 
most men have, and her father delighted in 
discussing politics and public interests with 
her, on purpose to hear the quaint remarks 
from her grave little mouth. 
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Mrs. Delavan was more judicious than her 
husband in her management of Rose, and as 
nine-tenths of the little one’s time was under 
the mother’s influence, not so much mischief 
came of discussions about free trade and the 
tariff as might have been expected. Still, the 
active brain was too active. Rose’s mind un- 
folded like the flower, from the pressure within, 
and the sunshine and warm air without only 
made it comfortable for her. Instinctively, 
however, she shrank from asking many ques- 
tions of her mother about the problems that 
pressed on her, and reserved for the nightly 
half hour which her father always passed at 
her bedside, all those doubts and questions 
that had puzzled her head through the day. 
Generally papa set things straight before the 
inquirer. 

He had come at last. She heard the house- 
door open, and felt the gust of cold air and 
driving snow even up to her warm room. Her 
quick ear heard the heavy coat hung on the 
stand, the umbrella rattled into the stack, and 
then the heavy foot pressed the soft stairway, 
two steps at a time, and papa swung open her 
chamber door. 

‘But you must stay a little !’’ 

“Only to say good-night, pet. You are late, 
and ought to be asleep now. Be thankful and 
glad that you have your warm, comfortable 
bed this bitter night. You are, dear?” 

The wistful look deepened in her eyes. 

“Glad, papa? Yes, but it seems selfish to 
be glad when so many must be sorry. And 


why shouldn’t God let all children have beds | 


as warm as mine? Tell me that, papa.’ 

Mr. Delavan looked puzzled. In fact, Rose 
had opened up a subject which had balked the 
philosophers. Neither he nor they could clear 
her mind, but he answered her waiting eyes :— 

“I don’t know why evil is permitted, Rose. 
Perhaps if you and I had the ordering of af- 
fairs, we should omit pain, sorrow, hunger, and 
cold. But then, too, perhaps it would not bea 
world so well managed as it now is,” 

“If I had the management,” said Rose, 
eagerly, “‘ I would fling all the doors of all the 
large houses wide open, and let every poor 
little homeless child in. They should each 
have beautiful presents, and enough to eat. 
Oh, papa, I saw so many poor little things 
going by to-night, ragged and cold, and hungry- 
looking! I wished I could ask them all in— 
and, papa, I eannot be very thankful. I can- 
not see why God should give one child every- 
thing and another one nothing—oh, worse than 
nothing !’” 

“Tf they think it nothing, Rose.” 

“Oh, but they must feel the want of things 
they see other children have! One little girl I 
saw, who had climbed up on the fence to look 
in at the parlor window, where the dolls and 
things were on the tree, and she seemed so 
wishful. 





I'd a great mind to open the window 


and give her my new wax doll. Oh, why is it 
that everything is so unequal ?’’ 

Rose’s eyes were very bright now, and her 
pale cheeks flushed with color. Evidently the 
child had puzzled so long and painfully over 
this problem of permitted evil, that she was not 
likely to sleep until she had approached some 
sort of solution. 

Mr. Delavan took her hoi hand in one of his 
cool ones, and with the other smoothed the 
soft palm as he sat silently looking at her. 
Presently he said :— 

“‘You are contented yourself, Rose?” 

**T—eontent? Oh, that isn’t it, papa!’’ 

‘You are not old enough yet, my blossom, 
to see how good and evil are distributed, or 
that what we call evil is sometimes eyen a 
good. Can you not wait a little, and trust 
God? Trust your father, at least, when he 
tells you we are apt to mistake both.”’ 

“‘Oh, but the cold, the hunger, papa!’ 
eager eyes would not let go of him. 

**Do you remember the fable I used to tell 
you so often, of the city mouse and the country 
mouse? How, after much experience of the 
elegances of a city mouse’s life, with its un- 
limited amount of cheese, and its frequent 
opportunities of cake, the country mouse de- 
liberately preferred his hole at the tree’s foot? 
That was not for want of good taste, or a per- 
ception of luxurious abundance, nor that he 
liked better a cold and scanty meal. But mice, 
as well as men, Rose, must choose some things 
and leave others, and our country mouse, you 
remember, chose independence, and did not 
like the cat. The city mouse preferred riches, 
even with the serious drawbacks of perpetual 
uncertainty and alarm. He would have called 
the country mouse’s hole wretchedness and 
squalor.” 

‘But even the country mouse,’’ said Rose, 
meditatively, ‘‘could not help feeling it to be 
just that.” 

**T suppose he did not, or he wouldn’t have 
chosen it on the whole. I don’t mean to say 
that there is not much trouble and suffering 
that nobody would choose to have, only that 
we all have to choose between evils. The evils 
will be attached to everything, and we choose 
among them with more or less judgment. You 
might ask why every one has not good judg- 
ment, so as to choose only good things—and 
there, Rose, I cannot answer you—we come 
back to the question, why is evil permitted at 
all? Only one thing we can see—that the rich 
and prosperous are not always happy, and 
that he who has the least of the things called 

ood of this world, often balances poverty with 
he greatest good, content.” 

“Papa,”’ said Rose, solemnly, ‘‘ nobody can 
be contented with cold and hunger, especially 
ehildren.”’ 

“No, I believe not, but I have seen very 


happy-looking invalids and crippies, and the 


Her 
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cheerful patience of a girl who had been bed- 
ridden for eighteen years has often made me 
ask, ‘Oh, pain! where is thy victory?’”’ 

‘“Why does God let them be bedridden, then, 
if they are good and patient? They don't 
need it, and they can’t want it,’’ said the un- 
convinced Rose. 

**T don’t know, my dear.” 

Something in her father’s voice as he made 
this brief answer, silenced Rose. She felt, for 
the first time, that she had meddled with ques- 
tions too vast for her understanding, and of 
which her father spoke with reverence. That 
it was not merely God’s goodness she had 
arraigned, but the whole plan of human exist- 
ence, and its adaptation to the human soul’s 
progress, and she, too, became silent under her 
new perceptions. Mr. Delavan looked at her 
with a troubled smile. 

“We fight these questions, Rose, until we 
are weary, and then we rest our finite ignorance 
in the shadow of the Infinite. It comes to that 
at last, inevitably.” 

“Yes, papa,’’ said Rose, wearily. 

“You did not know what took me out to- 
night in this storm?” 

**No, papa.” 

“IT went to take some things to Polly Barnes. 
You know she is very poor and very old.” 

“Oh, yes, Lremember her! Oh, very old she 
fot?"!..: 

‘‘And rheumatic besides, which bends her 
poor head over, and makes her look even older 
than she is. She can work a little when she 


isn’t sick with rheumatism, and people give ‘ 


her such things as they can spare—old clothes, 
and food sometimes. 

**Old food ?’’ 

**T don’t believe fresh joints reach her very 
often,”’ replied Mr. Delavan, laughing. ‘ In- 
deed, I am afraid the food is as fragmentary 
as the clothes. But to-night your mother 
packed a pair of roast chickens and a mince- 
pie into the basket ; I stuffed the spaces with 
raisins and nuts, and on the top your mother 
put a thick, warm shawl.’’ 

** A real new one?”’ said Rose. 

“Yes, real new. When I started it was 
rather late, and I was afraid Polly might have 
gone to bed, but as I reached the poor rickety 
house where she lives all alone, seeing a light, 
I knew she was still up. Just as I was about 
to knock, I heard Polly’s voice praying. So I 
stopped in the little entry to wait till she had 
finished. The wind and snow blew so hard, I 
was glad to get under shelter, and she wouldn’t 
hear my step, I knew. I stood there, and what 
do you guess Polly said ?’’ 

“Now I lay me?” queried Rose, in answer. 

‘Not exactly. Perhaps she had said it. But 
first I must tell you how the room looked 
where Polly knelt and prayed. I could see it 
plainly through the wide crack at the side of 





the door. A little fire of chips burnt in the 
chimney, and a piece of dry bread lay on a 
plate in the open, and otherwise empty, cup- 
board. The poorest of poor beds stood in one 
corner, and there was a broken chair, besides 
the one against which Polly leaned. She her- 
self had on an overcoat which some kind man 
had given her. Other comforts and conve- 
nienees there were none. Now, Rose, [’li tell 
you what Polly said in her prayer, and I think 
we shall neither of us ever forget it :— 

***O Lord, I thank thee that on this bluster- 
ing cold night, when so many have no shelter 
for their heads, I have this comfortable roof 
over me! When so many are freezing, that I 
have the blessing of a fire! And when so 
many are starving, that Iam saved from hun- 
ger, and have food convenient for me. But, 
O Lord, may I feel also that where much is 
given, much will be required |’ 

“This was Polly’s prayer. As she rose from 
her poor knees on the bare floor, I put down 
basket and shawl, gave a rousing thump on the 
door, and ran home to you. Now, my child, 
shut your eyes, and rest your mind with this 
thought: that the All-Father blesses His chil- 
dren in ways we know not of.”’ 


—————>- a —__. 


A CHRISTMAS EVE TRIBUTE 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE “CHRISTMAS 
CAROL.” 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 








As I watch the old lamplighter 
Going down the street to-night, 
Making all the dreary vista 
Blossom into flowers of light, 
Iam thinking of the author 
Who with many a radiant hope 
Lit the prospect of the millions 
Who in darkness had to grope. 


Ye who call him but a scoffer 
May have read the Gospel well, 
But ye cannot teach a better 
Faith than that of Little Nell; 
Ye can preach no hope transcending 
That which Mr. Peggotty had, 
And no charity surpassing 
That which made Tom Pinch so glad. 


Little Nell, as Dickens told us, 
Asked upon her dying night 
That she might be buried under 
- Something that had loved the light ; 
And I think that as the sunshine 
Of his nature was a part, 
Through her then he gave expression 
To the wish of his own heart. 


Therefore he should never slumber 
In the abbey, cold and dim, 

Where anemones can never 
Weep their petals over him: 

He should rest where living waters 
Flow like liquid music by, 

While the birds, like musical blossoms, 
Hang upon the branches nigh. 
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ONE’S FRIENDS. 


Love is the passion par excellence of youth ; 
but for middle age, friendship. The calmness 
and unselfishness of friendship, which makes 
its charm for maturity, are the very qualities 
which in youth render it unattractive. Youth 
enjoys the turmoil of the passions as it enjoys 
the restlessness and activity of the body. It 
does not heed if the love expressed for it is 
selfish or no. It comprehends that it must be 
selfish ; that it creates an idol not only to be 
worshipped for its own sake, but to make the 
happiness of the worshipper. Love givestruly, 
and it gives generously ; but it asks a return, 
and for the most part with interest. Friend- 
ship gives too, and as generously; but it de- 
mands smaller dividends for its outlay, and 
bears heavier burdens. Love seldom knows 
anything about bearing burdens. The utmost 
it can do is to brave the mischances of delay, 
the doubts of separation, the tyranny of oppos- 
ing friends and kinsfolk, but it cannot bear 
much personal disaster. An attack of small- 
pox, leaving marks, is generally fatal to it; a 
wooden leg is its grave; and it has been even 
known that premature baldness or gray hairs 
have written its epitaph without much delay. 
In justice to woman, however, it must be ac- 
knowledged that these untimely deaths occur 
oftener on the man’s side than on hers, and 
that her love, being, as it is, of a softer, ore 
tender, more moonlight character, does not die 
so suddenly as the man’s, nor for such small 
occasions. Man’s love is as a fierce tropical 
growth, that has more luxuriance than tenacity, 
but woman’s lasts better, and weathers more 
storms. So at least itis said ; and if we dissent 
from the current belief on certain grounds, we 
need not proclaim them here. Suffice that on 
the ground of outlasting personal disfigure- 
ment woman’s love undoubtedly proves itself 
more tenacious and of tougher vitality than 
man’s. Even Quilp could find a wife, and not 
so bad a one either ; and we know of no man 
sO unpersonable, so mutilated, as to be out of 
the pale of woman’s love. We cannot say the 
same for women in regard to the love of men ; 
but then we fancy there is a good physiological 
reason for the immense importance given to 
feminine youth and personal beauty. 

But all this has led us away from our friends, 
and it is of them that we have to speak. 

* Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh! had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again!” 

So says poor Alexander Selkirk; but in his 
subsequent verses he dwells more on friendship 
than on love, and as much as on religion :— 

“‘ My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 
Oh! tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see.” 








We are quoting from memory ; so, if incor- 
rect, we beg pardon of those who know better 
than ourselves, and who therefore will be out- 
raged, and of those who know less, and who 
will therefore be misled. 

Without friends life is but a dreary waste, 
shelterless and sterile ; with them it is a gar- 
den, abounding in as many pleasant resting- 
places and protecting arbors as we have friends 
to give us sympathy or help in our times of 
trouble. They need not be all of one kind: 
and, indeed, the greater the variety the more 
the pleasure accruing. We cannot live on one 
kind of food only, either mental or physical ; 
and the rule holds good with friends as with 
other things. There are our affectionate 
friends, who never help us practically, but 
who cheer us when we are desponding, soothe 
us when we are irritable, and love us when we 
are lonely, and who at all times and in all cir- 
cumstances give us their sympathy and affec- 
tion. They donot do us an ounce of substantial 
good, counting by pence and social advance- 
ment ; but they make a sunshine for us in our 
dark days, and we know that we cannot carry 
to them a burden of personal discomforts too 
heavy for them to share, and, in sharing, 
lighten. We love these friends, and they love 
us, but in general we seek them only when 
things have gone wrong. Quite the contrary 
to fair-weather friends, they are our refuge 
only in storms and under cloudy skies. When 
the sun shines on us again we see them no 
more; but we know that when we want them 
again we shall find them just where we left 
them, with hearts as full of sympathy and as 
warm with love as they were when we sat with 
them last, and they exorcised the evil spirit 
that possessed us. People may wonder why 
we keep up such unprofitable associations, but 
we alone know their value, and, knowing it, 
we take care to keep them ever in faithful and 
tender reserve. 

Then there are the friends whom we are al- 
ways helping, and who never by any chance 
do anything to help us. So circumstance, not 
inclination perhaps, wills it. Perhaps, if we 
are men and they are women, we have to do 
all sorts of things, but chiefly matters of busi- 
ness, which they cannot do for themselves. 
May be we make them loans which are never 
repaid ; they are not given to be repaid, are 
not meant to be repaid, but they are always 
loans, never gifts, and so pride is saved, and 
with it delicacy. May be we give them our 
professional advice gratuitousiy ; attend them 
when they are ill, for the payment of their 
feeble smiles and robuster condition ; draw up 
their deeds, and leases, and agreements, and 
give them sound legal counsel, to their probable 
displeasure for the moment, if subsequent sal- 
vation ; or we put their money out to good in- 
terest, and in our own minds resolve to bear 
the loss should the investment prove bad; or 
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we go and sce this editor or that picture dealer 
in their behalf, and make the best terms for 
them we can, and better than they could have 
made for themselves—-poor, soft, gullible, 
timid, self-depreciatory, or fiery, unmanage- 
able, hoity-toity, and unreasonable beings as 
they very likely are! Every man of business 
has one or more of these dear helpless fringes 
knotted to his professional skirts. They im- 
pede him a little, perhaps, but what of that? 
He has the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
doing a good work in saving them fro.n them- 
selves, and defending them as well as he can 
in their lonely passage through a hard world ; 
and his own conscience has to be his reward. 

Sometimes we are women who are helpful, 
in-which case we most likely make our fringes 
of weak sisters; or, if of men, then are they 
nephews or younger brothers, who cannot get 
a firm footing somehow, and whom we do our 
best to steady over the difficult places and help 
up the bad bits. But there is not much grati- 
tude to be looked for in these cases. Women 
like to feel grateful to men. 
feminine instinct, and carries no sting with it; 
but men do not like to feel grateful to women. 
It is an inverted relation, that hurts their 
pride, and places their benefactress in the 
secret light of an enemy. This sounds very 
shocking—truth generally does—but it is a 
fact, and must be accepted as one, even if dis- 
agreeable. 

Sometimes your friends are just superior 
beings whom you love and admire, and in 
whose radiance you sun yourself, without any 
more direct personal good accruing. They are 
too happy in themselves for you to cloud even 
momentarily with the shadow of your own 
troubles. You would as soon think of teaching 
a skylark to whistle a dirge as to ask them for 
a patient hearing of, or vivid sympathy with, 
your sorrows or disasters. They are holiday 
friends, and all who enter into their sphere must 
come in holiday garments, and with faces 
dressed in smiles and the outward presenti- 
ment of happiness. No doubt they would be 
very kind to you if you told them ef your sor- 
rows; they would express the deepest pity and 
regret ; yet they would not care to see you 
again, unless your star had fought its way 
clear from out the clouds. Not that they are 
heartless ; they are only happy—too happy to 
be troubled ; and without any wish to exchange 
their sunshine for your shadow. So long then 
as you can bring your own contribution of joy 
to the atmosphere of serene delight in which 
they live, youare welcome. You are welcome, 
even if you are only a passive participator in 
the general happiness about, looking as if you 
enjoyed it and were one wit’ it. But look 


sad, poor, ill, unfortunate: ‘‘My dear soul, I 
am very sorry for you, heartily sorry; but 
your plaintive looks bore me, and I do not like 
to see my friends ill-dressed. Adieu! 


When 


It is part of the | 


you are in the sunshine again, come to see us; 
until then our ways lie apart.’”” This is in sub- 
stamce what your fair-weather radiant friends 
say to you when they quietly drop you from 
their visiting list, and brush you aside as un- 
suited to their sphere, because you are unhappy, 
unfortunate, melancholy, or suffering. 

Then there are the friends who cannot resist 
giving you good advice. At every turn they 
are down on you with patent nostrums, 
moral or medical, which, if you will but 
taste, all will go well with you for the fu- 
ture. And be very sure that these are just 
the people of whom you cculd not and would 
not ask advice. Not that your reticence brings 
you its reward. The less you ask the more 
they bestow ; and if you do not like to confess 
your obligations, or be guided by their lights, 
the fault is yours, not theirs. You may incur 
the sin of stiff-necked ingratitude, but at least 
they are clear from that of shirking responsi- 
bility. 

Side by side with your advice-giving friends 
stand your patronizing friends—the people who 
pat you on the back with a condescending air, 
and find something really almost to admire in 
you. ‘You are to be commended,” they say, 
loftily ; ‘‘you really have struggled on very 
creditably!’’ You! and your life has been one 
long hand-to-hand fight with an adverse fate ; 
a life for which in the agonies of the night you 
have had to gather strength and courage to 
enable you to breast the heavy surges of the 
day ; a life without help, without sympathy, 
without sharing; a life that has been a bitter 
disillusionment, which no one could regild; a 
lonely combat, in which no one could strengthen 
your hands. And yet this life, so sad, so tragic, 
lonely, and brave as no one but God kuows— 
because none but He knows its difficulties— 
your ‘portly, many-fleshed, prosperous friend, 
with his chin in the air and his smooth face un- 
| furrowed by a care, he whose way has been 
| through cornfields and vineyards, desecrates in 
its mournful courage by his hollow praise, his 
empty patronage: “You really have done al- 
most well!’ Rather commend us to the simple 
soul who steals in on our loneliness with loving 
eyes showering mute caresses, with tender 
hands pressing dumb yet eloquent sympathy ; 
the friend of our. sorrow, the sun of our dark- 
ness ; true, patient, unselfish ; giving all, and 
asking nothing but the leave to give! 





<a> 
—_o- 





A SLOWNESS to applaud betrays a cold tem- 
per and an envious spirit.—Hannah More. 

Ir women would cultivate their minds more, 
they would be more companionable to intelli- 
gent men. Many a husband goes out for his 
evenings, many a lover tires of his betrothed, 
because he finds her conversation insipid. 
Ladies, try not only to look pretty, but to talk 
well, also. 
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“WHAT IS IN A NAME?” 


BY LOUISB BARTON. 








I sTorPreD short and looked at my companion 
as he uttered those words. There was not much 
light to assist my investigation, truly. The 
moonbeams stole but scantily through the nar- 
row streets of that quaint German city—Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. We had been for the last 
half hour winding in and out of its most ancient 
district, where the six or seven stories of the 
houses projected one above the other, till they 
nearly met to shut the skies. out overhead. 
All the world of that primitive locality had 
long been wrapped in slumber, and as we 
passed along, my friend and I, arm-in-arm, our 
footsteps were the only ones which broke the 
silence, and only the stray moonbeams lighted 
us, except when now and then the solitary 
midnight taper of some attic philosopher flashed 
out, perhaps pointing out in relief some olden 
grotesque Atlas of stone, who supports the last 
projecting roof, and grins beneath its burden. 

Thirty-five years and upwards since that 
night have passed when we two reckless stu- 
dents sauntered there together. It may be 
that, as we verge toward old age, we are like 
one toiling up a mountain, who, as he clambers 
higher yet, sees clearest of all the valley he has 
left far behind, which lower crags concealed 
from view while he was still among them. Be 
that as it may, there is yet another reason why 
the events of that night, leading to what they 
did, should loom out clearer upon memory’s 
horizon, as I look back, than many a later inci- 
dent of my life. 

It was, as I have said, more than thirty-five 
years ago, and just after the mad outbreak on 
the Frankfort garrison by the students and a 
few other young men, incited by political feel- 
ings. Brandon Aylmer, one of our English 
students, an easy-going, devil-may-care fellow 
enough, had escaped all suspicion of connection 
with the fracas. Not so I. Although I was 
certainly not involved in the assault, my well- 
known fellow-feeling with, and political sym- 
pathies of, the assaulters, besides some two or 
three minor causes not worth mentioning here, 
directed the vigilant eyes of the police my way, 
and I had by some means learned that before 
four-and-twenty hours it was very possible I 
might be ‘arrested. I knew that I could not 
very easily clear myself, and I was sauntering 

on in no delightful frame of mind, enviously 
complaining that Aylmer, who was, indeed, 
implicated rather more than I, was getting off 
scot-free, and was even now wandering about 
with his passport to Paris in his poeket. I had 
just expressed myself upon that head when 
Aylmer suddenly broke in with :— 

“What is in a name?” 

“Luck and misfortune,’’ returned I,’ after 
& moment's pause and stare. “Luck in that 





of Aylmer—misfortune in that of Von Stein- 
berg.”’ 

“Then why not drop the Von Steinberg for 
the nonce? Now don’t listen with that in- 
credulous stare, as if to ‘a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound signifying nothing.’ It 
does in fact signify a great deal. It signifies 
that you are to take my passport—it will do 
quite as well for you, you see’’—and he pulled 
it out of his pocket—‘‘ Five feet eleven, fair- 
haired, etc. etc., age twenty-two—your addi- 
tional year won’t show itself, and happily you 
speak English perfectly well, save for a slight 
accent which Brandon Aylmer himself might 
have acquired in his eight years’ stay in Ger- 
many. You are to make your way to Paris, 
and also to make yourself easy there until the 
whole affair has blewn over, and you are fer- 
gotten, as no doubt you will be before very 
long.” 

“But you. What is to become of you?” 

“T shall pull on my invisible cap and be no- 
where found for some days, until you are fairly 
beyond reach. I am a sufficiently erratic 
genius for such a proceeding to escape com- 
ment, and when-your ruse is discovered, if dis- 
covered it must be, you will be out of harm’s 
reach. But I greatly doubt its being discovered. 
You are not the only student fleeing from 
blind justice, and the passport might have 
been palmed off by any other as well. Come, 
come, you must not hesitate. Friend Ruprecht 
will give you a lift over the walls; you will be 
safe in an hour, nor will I be in jeopardy. So 
take my advice, my brother of the Burschen.”’ 

It was realiy such uncommonly good advice 
that I took both it and the passport. Friend 
Ruprecht did, indeed, smuggle me out of the 
city, and it was still before midnight when, 
from a by-path leading over the hills where 
mounts the Darmstadt road, I looked back on 
the glooming city, with its medieval walls and 
watch-towers, and upon the Main spanned by 
the Devil’s bridge, on the middle arch of which 
the golden cock flashed out in the moonbeams. 
That golden cock was a bird of omen good. 
For the story goes that ages ago that bridge’s 
architect had contracted to finish it within a 
certain time, and that time had all but expired 
when one evening, standing on one of its 
arches, yet very far from completion, the archi- 
tect, rueful at his failure, was gazing moodily 
into the water. At that instant the slim, gen- 
tlemanly personage in black who so often puts 
his cloven foot into German tradition, kindly 
stepped forward with the offer to finish it 
within the given time—only demanding as toll 
the first two-legged passenger across it. It is 
certainly meritorious to outwit the devil, and 
the architect was a wise man, who drove a 
cock over before him. As the creature had no 
soul of which to take possession, the furious 
devil wrung its neck and tossed it from him, 
upon which, a bird of gold, it soared away to 
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the topmost arch triumphantly, whemen it ies 
been perching ever since. 

All this is a digression, and yet, as I looked 
my last upon the glittering biped, the story 
came into my mind, and I took it as a lucky 
omen. The grasp of the law was not so fatal 
perhaps as that of the gentlemanly personage 
in black, but not the less might I congratulate 
myself on my escape from it. So, quite as tri- 
umphantly as chanticleer to his topmost arch, 
I pursued my way, avoiding all highways, and 
keeping as much as possible in by-paths. Ere 
long I had put the Rhine between me and 
Frankfort. Following the same prudent plan 
of travel, I kept myself as invisible as might 
be, until upon my trans-Rhenish route I had 
descended the river as far as the Moselle, and 
entered Coblentz as Brandon Aylmer, to have 
my passport ciséd there, for through Coblentz 
was marked the route Brandon Aylmer was to 
follow, and thence up the Moselle into France. 

It was just at sunset of the day on which I 
reached Coblentz, and having found that I 
could not resume my journey until the follow- 
ing day, I was taking ‘‘ mine ease in mine inn,”’ 
smoking on the balcony in no very enviable 
mood. True, I was out of Frankfort, but then 
to be quite safe I should also have been out of 
Germany, whereas I could not reach France 
until the morrow. Moreover, on receiving 
Aylmer’s passport, I had waived his inquiry 
into the condition of my purse, which, there- 
fore, remained in its chronic state of leanness. 
This fact did not enhance the charm of the 
prospect of a tour in France. 

Meditating on these things, I stood upon the 
balcony, gazing listlessly across the blue river, 
where Ehrenbreitstein’s vast perpendicular 
rock towers up hundreds and hundreds of feet, 
commanding the entrance from the Rhine. 
The sunset poured a crimson flood all down its 
western side, and blazed with fuller glory on 
the massive battlements and ramparts of the 
mighty fortress crowning it. Coblentz also 
was aglitter with the sun’s farewell illumina- 
tion upon spire and pane, and the scene was so 
bright that it might well banish my dull mood. 
But that it had not done, when a waiter came 
up, inquiring among the three or four loungers 
on the balcony for the Herr Brandon Aylmer. 

It did not strike me at first that it was for 
me toanswer. When I did remember, the man 
put.a note into my hand, and after waiting an 
instant to see if I had any commands in return, 
he left me. 

It was a dainty note, addressed to Brandon 
Aylmer in a woman’s hand. It must be from 
some English friend, I saw at once, for Ger- 
man and English writing differ quite as much 
as German and English print, Through my 
intimacy with Aylmer, I was familiar enough 
with English chirography not only to decipher 
the address, but to form an idea that it was 
pencilled hastily and under some excitement. 








Should I then venture to open it? Would not 
Aylmer consider my reading it a breach of 
honor? 

My answer to this self-questioning was an 
affirmative. Therefore I opened my pocket- 
book, and was about to place the still sealed 
note within its leaves, to be sent from France 
to Aylmer, its proper owner, when a man 
whom I had with some uneasiness observed 
watching me before, crossed over to me, and 
asked in very broken English if I were an 
Englishman. 

It struck me instantly that he was a detec- 
tive. I replied in. English, confident of his 
inability to detect the slightest German accent, 
I was not just at present from England, but 
from Frankfort ; that as matters were now in 
some little confusion in that city, I had left the 
university for a short tour in France. So say- 
ing, I handed him my passport, much as one 
might hand a card; and, after a few moments 
of conversation, excused myself, as I had just 
received a letter which I had not yet read. 

There was no help for it. Brandon Aylmer’s 
note must be opened and read in view of this 
man if I would prove my identity ; for I saw 
that I was not yet quite free from suspicion, to 
which my strange reception of the note had 
no doubt given confirmation. These detectives 
well judged by a straw which way the wind 
blew, and I was sure that my friend would, 
under the circumstances, freely pardon that 
broken seal. So broken it was at once, and I 
read on :— 


My Dear Covsty Branpon: I have just 
seen your name on the hotel book. Will you 
not come to us as soon as you read this? Papa 
is ill, and we have had to stop here at Coblentz, 
where there is not a soul to help me, and the 
Ks ople don’t seem to understand German. 

he sight of your s  pmmey was like a gleam 
of light in a ao : J ay darkness. 

MADGE. 


I read it over twice. Had it brought me into 
fresh trouble? Was it not probable that she 
might have spoken in the house of her cousin’s 
arrival, and if so, would not my avoidance go 
far toward disproving my identity with Ayl- 
mer? On the other hand, were I to call upon 
her, would I not be putting myself in the 
power, perhaps, of some indiscreet chit of a girl 
—for such I judge her to be, upona re-perusal ? 
Assuredly the sight of her signature was not 
like a gleam of light. It was no guide out of 
my darkness. Why do girls, I soliloquized, 
wrathfully, so habitually sign merely their 
Christian names, unless by way of a hint that 
they leave margin for a new surname? 

However, there was no help for it. I must 
apply ror information as to my cousin’s surname 
to the travellers’ book. Not that I expected 
to find there any such signature as ‘‘Madge.’’ 
But among all the English fathers and daugh- 
ters—for the town was thronged with travellers 
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—I might perhaps stumble upon something to 
point me to this special one. So after a time I 
lounged away, in quite an aimless manner, to 
prosecute my search. 

Aye, fathers and daughters there were by 
threes and fours. Unable to decide between 
them as to which had the cousinly claim, I be- 


gan to fear I should be forced to make inquiries’ 


for ‘the gentleman who is ill,’ by no means a 
safe proceeding, considering that I was still 
under the supervision of my broken-English 
friend, who would not be slow to draw infer- 
ences from my ignorance of my kinsman’s 
name, when suddenly I reached in the list: 
“Geoffrey Brandon and Miss Brandon.” 

“What isin aname?” Luck, assuredly, in 
the christening of Aylmer by his matronymic, 
Brandon. Here was an end to doubt. Forth- 
with I dispatched my card—#.¢., Brandon 
Aylmer’s—to Miss Brandon. 

She immediately sent for me to come up to 
her private parlor. On the way I arranged 
what I was to say—my apology for opening 
the note, and for thus intruding upon her; my 
offer of service, and explanation of my intimacy 
with her cousin, and of the danger in which 
she might involve me if she were unguarded. 
I must confess I was thinking most of myself 
—aintil the door opened. 

She stood there, one hand on the centre- 
table, the other half-extended as I entered. 
The room was almost in twilight, and I stayed 
to close the door behind me, that there might 
be no surprise when she should perceive the 
impostor cousin. But to my amazement, she 
came forward and gave me both hands, look- 
ing up in my face with her bright brown eyes, 
bright in spite of traces of recent tears. 

‘This is very good of you, Brandon. I had 
hardly a right to expect it, but I thought, for 
the sake of the childish days at Brandon Hall, 
you would not harbor unkindness in my trou- 
ble. Papa is very ill,” she said, with a quiver 
of the lip, yet hastily, as if to quit Brandon 
Hall and its associations. ‘“‘He has been or- 
dered to Italy, and we were going through 
Switzerland, but had to stop here on the way. 
With my absurd German,” she added, more 
cheerfully, ‘“‘ I prove anything in the world but 
a desirable nurse in a foreign land. But now 
that you are come, I’m sure we will do well. 
How fortunate that we should have happened 
to meet. I could not bear to call upon a 
stranger for assistance. But I hope we won’t 
be long a burden to you,”’ she ended, apolo- 
getically. 

The expediency of my leaving for France 
upon the morrow vanished. The propriety of 
my confessing to being a stranger, on whom 
she could not bear to call for aid, also vanished. 
I thought only of how to help the young girl, 
for she was almost childishly young, and far 
too pretty, I said to myself, to be left to 
strangers in case there should be anything in- 





deed serious in her father’s illness. That must 
be seen into, and to that end I inquired :— 

** And how is my Uncle Brandon now?’’ 

The girl started and looked down upon her 
black dress. I had not before observed that 
she wore mourning. 

“Surely you cannot have forgotten,’”’ she 
said, in a low, reproachful tone, ‘“‘ you cannot 
have forgotten that we lost Uncle Brandon 
months ago?”’ 

‘Dear Madge, forgive me!’’ I said, with a 
rush of penitence for having brought a cloud 
of sadness to the sunny face. A rush of peni- 
tenee, too, for the imposture which seemed 
likely to end in my own confusion. Here was 
a snarl in the relationship, and I was not equal 
to unravelling it on the spot. I was becoming 
as bewildered as one is apt to be over the riddle 
intended by some inventive genius for the con- 
fusion of the simple-minded. She made no 
direct reply, but said :— 

“Come, let us sit yonder in the window. 
Papa is asleep, and Berkeley is with him. You 
remember old Berkeley, do you not?’’ 

It required some nerve to meet her wistful 
eyes, and say: “‘ Well, no—not exactly.”’ But 
it had to be done, lest confessing to knowing 
the said Berkeley should bring me into some 
unforeseen predicament. 

She had enthroned herself in a large arm- 
chair by the window as I spoke, and the linger- 
ing light fell on the pretty head, which she 
shook reprovingly. It was crowned with a 
wreathed glory of auburn hair—hair of the 
same red-brown as were her eyes—and for the 
first time I fully perceived what a charming 
cousin I had found. It was not only the bril- 
liancy of coloring, the fair brow, the blush rose 
in her cheek, but every turn of the light figure, 
every movement of the round white throat, 
and little head, and of the hands, which were 
indeed tiny and perfect beyend— 

Here, just such a hand interposes between 
mine and the paper; and lips, if something 
less girlishly rosy than those on which I was 
about to comment, yet far lovelier to me than 
those of Madge Brandon, command that I shall 
not digress into description, but give you, my 
friend, the simple tale as I have promised. So 
I suppose I must just put aside all comment, 
and keep to the thread of my recital. 

“Of course, I ought to recollect,’’ she said. 
“The eight years that have gone by since you 
and I were big and little playfellows of nine 
and fourteen, at Brandon Hall, have been filled 
up for you with many incidents, while I have 
had no novelty beyond visits from Brandon 
Cottage to Brandon Hall. Well, Berkeley was 
Uncle Brandon’s butler, and is ours now, of 
course. But he had been on the continent 
twice or thrice with Uncle Brandon, so that 
when papa was ordered over here by his phy- 
sician, we induced him to come, quite as an es- 
pecial favor, thinking he would prove of some 
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assistance. But I have to act as interpreter for 
his German,”’ she added, laughing. 

I began to see my way a little. Brandon 
Hall had been the seat of Uncle Brandon. 
Madge’s father must be only a cousin of mine, 
who had lived at Brandon Cottage until he in- 
herited the Hall. And the breach in family 
friendship, to which Madge’s first speech had 
certainly alluded, must that not have been 
caused by Arthur Brandon’s inheriting the 
Hall, instead of myself? My intimacy with 
Aylmer had not dated back more than a year, 
and I had never heard him mention these kin- 
dred of his, as I had those upon his father’s 
side. It did not occur to me that if the trouble 
between Aylmer and these Brandons had been 
solely about the Brandon Hall inheritance, I 
should have heard Aylmer speak of them in 
the early days of our friendship, since Bran- 
don’s uncle had died only months ago, Madge 
said. But Limagined I had reached the bottom 
of the matter, and so put the leading question :— 

“T hope you do not imagine that I care no 
more for Brandon Hall and its owners, because 
I do not lay claim to or aspire to’ possess’’— 

I broke off, for such utter surprise flashed 
into her uplifted eyes, such a burning color 
rushed even to her brow, that I felt I had made 
some mistake. Her voice shook as she said :— 

““We won’t speak of that, Cousin Brandon, 
if you please. Perhaps my father is awake by 
this time. I would like to know what you 
think of his illness.” 

She opened the door of an adjoining room 
very softly. I lost her for a moment, and felt 
strangely as if I had lost something more than 
the presence of one whom I had never seen, 
and of whose existence I was ignorant, an hour 
ago. She was hardly gone, however, when she 
reappeared in the doorway, holding up her fin- 
ger to insure quiet. 

“Won’t you come now? He has just 
wakened, and expects you, but we must be 
very still.’’ 

It was an old man who lay stretched upon a 
hard and narrow German bed, the discomfort 
of which I have since learned by the experience 
of wider comparison. An old man and feeble ; 
and, as I bent over his outstretched hand, I 
found he had rather a high fever. But that he 
was more of a hypochondriae than an invalid, 
T soon discovered, seating myself in the arm- 
chair his daughter wheeled forward, and enter- 
ing into conversation with him. 

“Madge insisted upon writing for you, Bran- 
don,” he said, after enlarging in a hopeless 
strain upon his illness. ‘‘But, to tell you the 
truth, Idoubted your response. She couid not 
reasonably have expected you to come.” - 

Here Madge, her color rising as it had done 
when she so abruptly quitted me in the parlor, 
found something to arrange upon the table be- 
fore the window, which took her somewhat 
out of earshot of the feeble voice, and—what 








was more to the purpose—which enabled her 
to turn her back upon us. He went on, low- 
ering his tone :— 

“What possessed the girl I do not know. 
She certainly had seen no one whom she could 
like better. She asserted, indeed, that the 
marriage was as repugnant to you as to her, 
but” — 

The pause was left for me to fill with a con- 
tradiction. But what could I say? He evi- 
dently thought she was beyond hearing, but I 
eaught a quick, annoyed movement of the 
averted head, which told me she had heard. I 
said nothing, and he resumed :— 

“Bat you were at all events a foolish boy 
not to urge your suit. The refusal would then 
have lain at her door, and though the old man 
would have her, who was always the favorite, 
you know, he would have left you a large be- 
quest.’’ 

Madge turned sharply around. ‘Our Cousin 
Brandon,” she said, and her tone was one of 
suppressed irritation, ‘I am sure knows’’— 
She drew a long breath as if checking herself, 
and began again, in an altered voice: ‘‘Do you 
think my father has very much fever? It was 
far higher this morning, or I would hardly 
have ventured to send for you.” 

“Then,” I said, “since your father is de- 
cidedly mending, I may be very grateful to the 
fever.”’ 

She smiled, turning away again to the win- 
dow. Then, as I followed her there, she told 
me that the chief reason of her writing for me 
was that she could not help feeling lack of con- 
fidence in the physician now attending her 
father ; that he might have been recommended 
in the hotel merely because he was lodging 
there ; and though she knew nothing of illness, 
and between her father and the doctor had been 
terribly alarmed, yet now and then she could 
not help thinking that Doctor Schwarz, per- 
haps to retain the patient in Coblentz, encour- 
aged her father in his gloomy view of his own 
ease, and so did more harm than good. 

Fortunately I was able to advise her in this. 
I knew by report a leading physician of the 
town, and as one visit of the Schwarz fixed me 
in her opinion, I effected the change for her. 
That change worked like magic on my good 
Cousin Brandon. Upon the third day after my 
arrival at Coblentz we were together speeding 
up the Moselle, and at last I drew a free breath 
of French air. 

At the first town over the border I posted a 
letter for Ayimer, detailing my misdemeanors 
under his name, and inclosing Madge’s note. 
“Seriously, I think Miss Brandon needs the 
aid I can offer,” I wrote, ‘‘and I have there- 
fore put away all thought of Paris, and will 
merely pass through France en route for Italy. 
The old gentleman is just in that state which 
may end in serious illness. But the moment 
he is better, that moment will I no longer tres- 
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pass upon your cousinly privileges, but leave 
him,”’ the last word carefully written over an 
erasure of ‘“‘her.’’ Isat, pen in hand, half an 
hour over the next sentence, but finally dashed 
it off, somewhat after this manner: “ You see, 
Aylmer, your cousins are ready to welcome 
you, whatever may have been your crimes or 
misdemeanors—and that you have been guilty 
of some, I shrewdly suspect. Miss Brandon is 
—well, my dear fellow, I won't or I can’t say 
what she is, only advise you to follow us to 
Rome and see for yourself. I will arrange 
that we remain there until we have given you 
time and to spare to reach us. And may I not 
leave it to you to explain my imposture? I 
need hardly say the explanation would be pain- 
ful tome. Miss Brandon’s frank brown eyes 
are too clear and honest for one not to dread 
being arraigned for deception before their 
tribunal.” 

No answer, written or in person. And 
when Mr. Brandon, with the whimsical will 
of an invalid and a hypochondriac, suddenly 
became eager to leave Rome, I had no reason 
to oppose to his desire ; no reason even to my 
own mind, for Aylmer had had the time and 
to spare which I had promised, and yet there 
was no sign from him. The annoyance— 
nay, far more than annoyance—which this 
gave me, I can hardly express, for the time 
was come when I too surely felt that my pre- 
sence was no longer necessary to Miss Bran- 
don. Her father, though his health was by no 
means fully re-established, had so far recovered 
as to remove all uneasiness, and to need no 
other protection for his daughter. Therefore 
the time was come in which I was in honor 
bound no longer to usurp the absent cousin’s 
place. I had no excuse for delay. I may as 
well confess that it was sheer cowardice, down- 
right awe of those clear brown eyes, which put 
off my confession for this hour and for that, 
with the repeatedly belied self-assurance that 
an hour hence all should be told. Indeed, 
delay had become impossible. My precipitate 
retreat from Frankfort had given no time to 
arrange to have my slender remittances for- 
warded on my travels, and in order to eke out 
a few days more of lingering at Madge’s side, 
and to furnish the means of return to Germany, 
on our arrival at Naples I was compelled to 
dispose of my watch and a valuable ring, and 
so put off the evil hour of confession, hoping 
still that Aylmer might appear and take the 
burden on himself. 

‘‘ Not for this glowing Naples sunset, such a 
tale,’’ I said to myself, as arm in arm we two 
cousins paced up and down the wide white 
curving shore, upon the first day of our arrival 
in Naples. We had walked out here, and Mr. 
Brandon was to follow and bring us home in 
the carriage in which he had driven in a con- 
trary direction to meet some English friend. 
No wonder that I could not put aside the 
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cousinship just now. Madge’s hand rested on 
my arm, her bright, swift glances flashed from 
time to time from under the long curving 
lashes, and I knew she liked to linger here with 
me. Before us stretched the merely whisper- 
ing bay, and here and there a far-off becalmed 
vessel, its white wings extended as if it fain 
would flit away tosea. Hardly a ripple stirred 
the wide waters, but they gleamed, and flashed, 
and glittered, without motion, like the subtle 
changing lights of mother-of-pearl. More than 
one storied island lay within our range of 
vision, and behind rose up the eity in an amphi- 
theatre, while Vesuvius breathed forth his fur- 
nace breath beyond in silvery wreaths against 
the glowing skies. Along the mountain’s foot 
white villages were shining out, and far and 
near beneath, the sunset spread the vineyard 
slopes and orange groves. But that hour’s 
charm to me lay not in all these scenes, historic 
and poetic—in Portia’s fairly island Nisida, or 
Tasso’s own Torrento, cresting whitely yonder 
lofty promontory. These—the wondrous ra- 
diance around, and the subtle fragrant witchery 
in the fresh air—were as nothing compared 
with the one fact that Madge’s hand was on 
my arm. 

But time did not flit away so unperceived, 
apparently, with Madge as with myself. After 
a few turns, during which she had been un 
usually silent, she said :— 

“‘T wonder how long it will be before papa 
comes back for us? Cousin Brandon, will you 
tell me what time it is?’’ 

‘The sun is still nearly a quarter of an hour 
high,” I replied, consulting that luminary. 

“Ah! but that is not telling me the time. 
What hour is it—by your watch ?’’ 

‘Has yours stopped, Madge?” 

““Yes—no.” She had been walking with her 
face turned from me, as if she were quite en- 
grossed in watching the sunset. But at that 
last monosyllable she stepped and looked up 
at me, flushing deeply. ‘No, I must tell the 
truth, Brandon,” she said. ‘‘I thought I could 
worm myself into your confidence, but 1 am 
going to demand it instead.”’ 

She paused, evidently waiting for me to 
speak, but I made no response. 1 was at an 
entire loss for her meaning. But that empty 
watch-pocket grew to a weight upon my mind. 
Of course, what she had to say could have no 
connection with that, yet it is strange how, 
when one is conscious of something wrong 
about one’s self, all chance words seem to point 
to it. 

‘You have nothing to say to me, then?” she 
asked, softly, and her other hand stole up, 
clasping with the one which rested still upon 
my arm. But she did not wait this time for a 
reply. She hurried on, while the lashes swept 
her crimson cheeks. ‘Cousin Brandon, J 
could not forget the old days when we played 
together, and were as dear to one another as 
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brother and sister. J could not let that un- 
happy inheritance of Brandon Hall stand be- 
tween me and the remembrance of those days. 
If my purse lacked a few paltry pounds, and 
yours were full to overflowing’’— 

She faltered. I said :— 

“You must speak more plainly. I am not 
sure I understand you.” 

She unclasped her hands and let her left fall 
at her side. She went on, tremulously :— 

“Well, then, I will speak plainly, and if you 
are angry with me, so be it. This morning I 
sent Berkeley on an errand to Marattis, the 
goldsmith, and while he was in the rear of the 
shop, you—ah, Brandon! do you not know 
how gladly I—we—would have supplied your 
need?” 

The face upturned once more was so bewil- 
deringly charming in its shy pleading that I 
well-nigh lost my self-command. Yet less 
than ever now could I venture to speak the 
words that were in my heart. Poverty, cer- 
tainly, is no crime, and “‘a man’s a man for a’ 
that.” And yet there are many failings which 
do not take so much away from a man’s sense 
of manhood as the failing of the purse. If the 
old Von Steinberg castle, with its master’s for- 
tunes, had not fallen into ruin, I could at once 
have proclaimed my identity and my love. 
But with that empty purse, should I not in- 
fallibly be considered a fortune-hunting ad- 
venturer, if not by Madge, assuredly by her 
father? 

‘* Without doubt, Berkeley commented pretty 
severely on that proceeding of mine,’’ I said, 
more to break the silence than for anything 
else. “I am no favorite of the old man’s, I 
know.” 

Madge breathed more freely, seeing I was 
not displeased. She answered, with a light 
laugh :-— 

‘No, that you are not, certainly. He thinks 
your foreign education has not left a vestige 
of the true Briton about you. I had much ade 
at Coblentz to convinee him that you actually 
were Brandon Aylmer ; and, indeed, he some- 
times seems to look askance on you even now. 
I believe he expected to find you quite unal- 
tered since your last visit to Brandon Hall, 
when you were only fourteen. But it is strange 
how Germanized you are. To be sure, eight 
years are long enough to work a change, but 
really I often wonder at the one in you, my 
German cousin.” 

“You are confessedly no very good judge of 
German. I might have been guilty of many 
an undetected blunder at Coblentz,’’ I sug- 
gested, miserably failing in my attempt to 
enunciate the truth. 

“Very true; yet that is not altogether what 
I mean. One might speak perfect German, 
and yet be a perfect Englishman. It is not your 
speech—you, of course, have not forgotten 
your mother tongue, though now and then it 





seems as if you stopped to translate in your 
own mind, and you certainly have caught 
something of a foreign accent—but your mode 
of thought—your ideas—are not altogether 
English,” and a flush rose in her cheek as it 
was wont to do when she gave expression to 
anything like criticism on matters which she 
considered somewhat out of the range of her 
knowledge. 

I was silent. Here was my opportunity, and 
I must use it. After another turn in our walk, 
I said, abruptly :— 

“Madge, I have a confession to make to you, 
but I may as well acknowledge I am afraid of 
you.”” She did not speak, but the surprised 
lifting of her lashes put the question for her. 
“Yes, afraid of you,’”’ I repeated. ‘ Afraid of 
those clear eyes which have been looking on me 
kindly. If they did not like what I have to say, 
would they ever look kindly on me again?” 
This time she made no movement in response. 
I went on hurriedly—not until afterward did 
it strike me how incoherently: ‘‘ Madge, it is 
almost more than I dare do, to risk the loss of 
your regard. But this thing must not go on. 
Your father needs me no more. So long as I 
was of use, I could delude myself with excuses 
for my conduct, but now—Madge, what will 
you think of me? Ihad no right to linger with 
you ; ifyou had known all, I would have been 
a stranger to you; I cannot claim’’— 

**A seat in our carriage? That you may,” 
she interrupted, quickly ; for just then the roll 
of wheels swept almost noiselessly along the 
water’s edge behind me. ‘‘ Returned at last, 
papa?” she cried, aloud, effectually preventing 
a last word from me. 

She eluded any ¢éte-d-téte throughout that 
evening in a manner seemingly so accidental 
that one whose attention was less painfully 
fixed than mine must have been deluded by it. 
The self-command of the little creature was 
simply marvellous. She chatted on as blithely 
as usual, sang gayer airs to her guitar than she 
was wont to choose, and only in one way cowd 
I observe her mood was changed toward me. 
Her eyes met my own as often as before, but 
though her lips would smile, those eyes would 
not. They kept a look of proud surprised in- 
quiry in their depths, the meaning of which I 
puzzled out in a lonely hour of the night. 
Without clue to the drift of my words upon 
the beach, she could not have understood, and 
must have interpreted them as referring to the 
old arrangement as to the Brandon Hall inheri- 
tance ; or, rather, she must have thought that 
my declaring this sort of thing must not go on 
—I ought not to linger with her—I could not 
claim—and the rest of that muddled farrago— 
was intended to warn her against lavishing too 
much of her regard upon the cousin who had 
before disclaimed all desire to claim her, even 
though Braridon Hall must go. 

It may readily be imagined that with these 
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thoughts in my mind, that night was not pre- 
cisely ‘“‘a sleep and a forgetting.”” Morning 
did not come too soon. 

When we of the Brandon party met at the 
breakfast table, and one glance at Madge told 
me all was with her as when we bade each 
other good-night in that same vine-shadowed 
parlor, I determined I would make space for 
an explanation. To this end, I presently pro- 
posed that she and I should go again to the 
Gallery of Painting, where we had merely 
looked in yesterday. There was a Correggio 
which deserved another view. 

Somewhat to my surprise, she acquiesced 
without the slightest hesitation—acquiesced 
much as she had done yesterday. I began to 
think I had been mistaken in the change in 
her, and that it existed merely in my imagina- 
tion. I was undeceived, however, when at the 
appointed hour she came into the parlor on her 
father’s arm, and said that as papa was ready 
for his drive, he could drop us at the gallery, 
and return for us, which would be altogether 
better than the warm and dusty walk. Now 
yesterday she had made no complaint of the 
walk, which had been more than pleasant to 
me, as affording a téte-d-téte, which the crowded 
gallery could easily be made not to do, by a 
determined little lady, as I saw Madge was. 

As I descended the hotel stairs beside her, I 
said to her eagerly that she must give me a 
moment ; she must hear something I had to 
say. 

“‘A moment?’’ she returned, smiling and 
nodding. “Ofcourse! As many moments as 
you choose.”” And then she flitted away di- 
rectly, and let her father assist her into the 
light open carriage, and deftly managed that I 
could not find it possible to take the one mo- 
ment for which I had plead. 

We soon reached our destination, and while 
the old man went his way, in pursuit of health 
and sea air, we strolled on through the gallery, 
lingering here and there as something struck 
Madge’s quick sense of beauty. But this 
morning she seemed determined not to be one 
instant parted from the throng of visitors, and 
persisted in interesting herself rather in them, 
their peculiarities or beauties, than in the art- 
studies around her. And so we came and 
went, and my tale was yet untold. 

As we were driving back along the Strada 
di Toledo, I saw at a distance, among the 
sauntering pedestrians, a figure, at sight of 
which I felt the blood rush to my brow. I 
could not refrain from starting up with the 
exclamation, “Aylmer!’’ But the man sud- 
denly disappeared round a corner, and when I 
incoherently begged Mr. Brandon to stop the 
carriage and let me alight, I had lost the object 
of niy pursuit, After spending hours in a vain 
quest, I returned to our hotel to find that Mr. 
Brandon and his daughter were out; and to 
receive a message from Miss Brandon to the 





effect that they were going in the evening to 
the San Carlo theatre, and would be glad to 
see me there. 

Tunderstood that such a message from her was 
tantamount to an intimation that she would 
not be glad to see me before. Nevertheless, at 
an earlier hour I scribbled a request on my 
card that she would give me just a moment. 
She returned the card with a line on the back, 
playfully remonstrating against such a request, 
when she had “to make herself beautiful” for 
the San Carlo. Now I had been out with her 
rather too often to imagine that she would em- 
ploy two hours in doing that which Nature had 
done for her. But what could I do? Should 
I send her my confession in writing, or should 
I make it first to Mr. Brandon? Perhaps that 
would have been most fitting—but then, how 
could I tell I should see Madge again? 

But two hours, however miserable, come to 
an end at last. They were almost forgotten 
as I made my way to Mr. Brandon’s box, and 
saw her, the loveliest picture there, framed in 
by the sky-blue hangings of the theatre. The 
blaze of lights, the mirrors, and the gorgeous 
ornaments and gilding, seemed to me all thrown 
into the background just to set forth the capri- 
cious maiden. I think I did not even know 
what was the opera that night. Certain I am, 
I hardly once looked toward the stage; but 
taking my place slightly behind Miss Brandon, 
I could, when the curtain rose, and turned her 
face away from me, watch the clear-cut expres- 
sive profile, and the flush that came and went 
with her absorbing interest. Once I observed 
her slightly raise her fan as if to shield her. 
eyes from the side-glare of light. It was not 
until she repeated it some time after, blushing 
a most annoyed blush as she did so, that I 
imagined the glare was not the sole or chief 
annoyance. I turned, to find she was, indeed, 
stared out of countenance—by Aylmer! 

The curtain had fallen between the acts, and 
I started up. But as his eyes met mine, he, 
too, rose, and after bending forward a moment 
to speak toa very beautiful woman at his side, 
he left his party and made his way to us. 

‘‘A friend of yours?” Miss Brandon had 
hardly said, when Aylmer was beside me, had 
put his hands on my shoulders, and, in true 
German brotherly greeting, kissed me upon 
either cheek. 

** Aylmer’’—I began 

“Of course, my friend Aylmer. What for 
luck? Willkommen to Naples. And for Cob- 
lentz, how is the Man in the Custom House?’ 
he said, in the Coblentz cant phrase of inquiry 
as to how the world wags in that city. He 
rattled away with a rapidity which, added to 
his wonderfully marked German accent, com- 
pletely took away the words I had been about 
to speak. “Gniidiges Frijulein,’’ he went on, 
turning to Miss Brandon, but with that chival- 
ric manner of his toward women which did 
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away with the abruptness, “I see my friend 
here forgets me, apparently, although I have 
some claim’’—with a slight emphasis—‘“‘ to the 
name of Von Steinberg.”’ 

Miss Brandon acknowledged this introduc- 
tion of himself with a smile and a bow, and 
presented the “Herr Von Steinberg” to her 
father. Thereupon ensued so lively a conver- 
sation, and in such wretched English on my 
friend’s part, that I lost all patience, especially 
as upon my every interruption, Aylmer’s laugh- 
ing “St! st!” enforced silence. There was 
nothing for it but to retire into the back- 
ground. That I did so with anything but a good 
grace, and with inexpressible impatience, I was 
conscious, and painfully conscious that Miss 
Brandon, though she chatted on so gayly, was 
watching both me and my friend with that 
same glance of keen inquiry which I had seen 
in the soft eyes before. 

“My good friend Aylmer rested not long in 
Coblentz, is it not so?’ I heard my inconve- 
nient friend say. ‘‘The Man in the Custom 
House there—you know the man in the Custom 
House, gracious Frijulein?”’ 

“The great bronze head upon the belfry, 
that gnashes his teeth at every stroke of the 
clock? Oh, yes, I know him quite well!” 

‘“Wohlan! Aylmer here shrewdly suspected 
those enormous jaws were opening for him, 
and so he stayed not long within their reach.”’ 

*‘ And why ?’’ she asked, indifferently. 

‘*Safety was not there to find, Friiulein, since 

the Frankfort fracas, in which one believed 
him to have been involved.” 
. “But then, you know, he had his passport 
from Frankfort. How could he have obtained 
that, if he were really so seriously suspected ?”’ 
she queried, in a careless way, yet with a mis- 
chievous side glance at me, which proved to 
my watchfulness that there was method in her 
apparently idle questioning. Her little hand 
the while was playing with the violets of the 
bouquet I had given, as if she were thinking 
more of them than of the subject in hand. 

“Ah, true! how could he have obtained the 
passport ?’’ and Aylmer, feeling he had com- 
mitted himself, but that she was hardly think- 
ing enough of the subject to find that out, 
turned to me, expecting that I would suggest 
something to bridge over his difficulty, but 
my lips were sealed. Miss Brandon, it was 
evident to me, suspected something. What 
matter? I was desperate now, and had deter- 
mined to confess all to her in her father’s 
presence during the drive homeward. But if 
she chose to push her inquiries here until the 
truth made itself manifest, so be it. 

She did not. Her next remark was on the 
prima donna, and then she turned a graceful 
compliment upon the bella donna whom Ayl- 
mer had just left. He was so evidently grati- 
fied by this, that it occurred to me at once that 
there was some sense of ownership there. 





“IT understand now why you did not come to 
Rome,’’ I said. 

‘And my cousin wished to wait for you, I 
think,’’ Miss Brandon interposed. ‘‘He must 
have hoped for some assistance in the burden 
we have been to him,’’ she added, with an air 
of extreme simplicity. 

I did not disclaim, though Aylmer attempted 
to do so for me. Perhaps Madge desired to 
put an end to the torture she might see I was 
undergoing, perhaps she desired a quiet mo- 
ment for thought herself; for she rose here, 
proposing that, as Mr. Brandon did not care 
for the ballet, we should go, it had been rather 
a fatiguing day. 

Her cousin offered his arm before I could 
anticipate him, and I followed with Mr. Bran- 
don. Quite a throng was in the lobby, some 
going and some entering. In that press out- 
side nothing was to be seen of the carriage, and 
Mr. Brandon was struggling feebly forward, 
when Miss Brandon appealed to me, and asked 
if I would not help her father. 

Rather unceremoniously I put Aylmer aside, 
and gave her my own arm, leaving him free to 
follow Mr. Brandon, which, with a shrug meant 
for me, he did. 

Here was the opportunity I had been seeking 
for the last two days, for in the confusion we 
were to all intents and purposes alone together. 
She already suspected so much that a word 
from me would have sufficed to explain. It 
was no cowardice, now, which closed my lips. 
It was the reckless resolve that for one moment 
still I would keep fast that little hand, for that 
moment well might be the last. I could not 
see her face—it was averted, and her bright 
head slightly bent—and so we stood in silence. 

Just then, head and shoulders above the 
crowd, appeared the bristling gray hairs and 
the noticeable rugged features of old Berkeley, 
who had driven thither on the carriage-box. 
Aylmer’s search had until then been vain. 
But when he saw the head of that old York- 
shire son of Anak—unmistakable, though twice 
eight years went by—he shouted, forgetting all 
else in the sense of relief: ‘‘ Hallo, Berk’’— 

Miss Brandon lifted her face quickly, looked 
up at me, and laughed. The next instant we 
were standing all four by the carriage. 

“TIT must go back to my party now,”’ said 
Aylmer to Miss Brandon; “but in virtue of 
my intimacy with your cousin, might I hope to 
find you at home to-morrow ?”’ 

‘We will be very glad to see you,”’ she said. 
Then, with a sudden smile, held out her hand 
to him, and added: ‘‘Good-night, my cousin 
Brandon Aylmer !”’ 

“Brandon is coming with us, Madge,’’ said 
her father. ‘‘How you blunder! You are 
speaking to Herr Von Steinberg.’’ 

‘“‘What is in a name?’ said Madge, and 
turned and gave her hand to me, as I stood by 
to put her in the carriage. 
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“Madge, say that again!’ I whispered, 
eagerly, still keeping the door open. 

“You have no friends here in the theatre?” 
was the irrelevant, half-questioning response, 
uttered with a shy tremor of the voice, which, 
at all events, I interpreted as an invitation to 
the unoccupied seat opposite her. 

The rest, my friend, you have heard in part. 
As I look up from my writing-table in my 
library of Brandon Hall, and glance out on the 
sunny lawn, across which longer shadows fall 
as day is drawing to a close, the question with 
which this story of my life began comes back 
upon the latest leaf. For, with a presence sun- 
nier to me than the sun’s own, slowly to and 
fro among those shadows paces Madge. Not 
even our path has lain uncheckered in the sun- 
shine through these more than thirty years that 
we have trodden it together ; but by the cheer- 
ing, faithful, undimmed light shed over it by 
Madge, may one in part see “‘What is in a 
name.” 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 


LESSON XXI. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 

LicuT and shade are important aids to per- 
spective effect, and, since all objects partake of 
them more or less, are necessary constituents of 
true representation. It is, therefore, intended 
here to superadd to the preceding explanation 
of the rules which regulate the correct delinea- 
tion of objects, a statement of those further 
rules which must be observed to obtain a cor- 
rect imitation of their shadows. This is the 
more necessary, since it sometimes happens in 
drawing that the presence and shape of an ob- 
ject, hid perhaps by others intervening, can 
only be intimated by its shadow being so situ- 
ated as to be visible. There is a remarkable 
instance of a similar use of the shadow in Col- 
lins’s picture of ‘‘ Rustic Civility,’ where the 
presence of a man, supposed to be advancing 
an horseback towards the picture by a road in 
front of the place of delineation, is solely de- 
noted by the shadows of a man and horse, 
partly thrown into view on the foreground. 
Before entering on the subject, some definition 
of terms is necessary. 

Shadows are those portions of surfaces which 
are debarred from those rays of light which 
would fall upon them but for the intervention 
of some opaque body. That side or part of 
such opaque body which is turned from the 
source of light is said to be in shade; that 
which is turned towards the light is said to be 
illuminated. The source of light in a picture 
is called a luminary; luminaies are of three 
kinds, natural, artificial, and secondary. A 


natural luminary is one which exists in nature, | 





as the sun, moon, stars, or an illuminated piece 
of sky; an artificial luminary is the result of 
art, as a fire, lamp, lantern, or candle; a &- 
condary luminary is an opening through which 
light enters from any natural or artificial one, 
as a window, door, or opening ina wall. The 
place of a luminary is its perspective situation 
on the plane of delineation, or, if beyond the 
limits of the picture, as is mostly the case, on 
any imaginary extension of it. The surface on 
which the shadow is cast is called the shadow- 
plane; in landscapes, the ground-plane is the 
principal shadow-plane. The foot of a luminary 
is a point on the shadow-plane produced, at 
which a line at right angles with that plane 
from the luminary would intersect it; but, in 
the case of a secondary luminary, as of a win- 
dow, which usually occupies considerable width 
in the picture, the foot of a luminary is not a 
point, but a line comprised between the inter- 
sections of two lines, with the shadow-plane at 
right angles with it, one of those lines being 
drawn from each extremity of the luminary. 
Thus, in an interior view (Fig. 27), the window 
is a secondary luminary, whose foot is the line 
Fig. 27. 
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comprised between the lines drawn from the 
extremities of the window, which are at right 
angles with the floor. 

Since it is the intervention of an opaque body 
between the luminary and the shadow-plane 
which causes a shadow, it follows that the 
shadow will be always projected in a direction 
JSrom the luminary ; and since rays of light pro- 
ceed from a luminary in straight lines, it follows 
that a straight line, passing from a natural or 
artificial luminary through any opaque point to 
any plane, will intersect the surface of that 
plane at a point which will be the situation of 
the shadow of the opaque point on that plane. 
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It is important to bear this in mind, because, | 


by finding the shadows of points in any object, 
we can often determine the form of its entire 
shadow. 

Rays of light, however, do not proceed from 
all luminaries in the same way ; those natural 
luminaries, the sun and moon (speaking of the 
latter when she is at the full), present to the 
earth’s surface a luminous disk of much larger 
extent in reality, though rendered apparently 
less by their great distance, than any part of 
that surface which can be comprised within 
the limits of a picture. In such case, the 
luminary is larger than the object illuminated ; 
and, since every point of the disk of those 
luminaries emits rays of light in straight lines, 
it follows that the rays will proceed in parallel 
lines from the luminary to the object. But 
parallel lines in perspective converge towards 
a point, and the converging points of such rays 


will, therefore, be that point on the plane of | 
delineation which represents the centre of the | 
luminary ; in other words, the place of the sun | 


or moon in the picture. 


from each of the outer extremities of the lumi- 
nary. 

These definitions will become better under- 
stood as the student proceeds ; in the meantime 
it may be observed, that natural luminaries are 
generally adopted in landscape and architect- 
ural exterior subjects ; artificial ones in parlor 
scenes, robbers’ caves, and all that class of 
subjects in which Rembrandt delighted, many 
of his finest drawings of ‘‘ The Nativity”’ being 
stable-scenes, with a candle or lantern for the 
luminary ; and secondary ones in interior day- 
light scenes, such as occur in churches and 
dwellings. 

Light is reflected from all opaque surfaces to 
others, less or more, according as they are 
rough or smooth, distant from or near to each 
other ; and the same law obtains with respect 
to reflected light as applies to solid bodies fall- 
ing on any surface—the angle of reflection is 
equal to the angle of incidence. For this reason 
less light is reflected to a distant than to a near 
| object, as is manifested by Fig. 28, in which 
| three rays, a, 5, c, of light are supposed to pass 





Fig. 28. 





Artificial lu es throw off their rays of 
light in a differentmanner. Being small, and 
the luminary generally within the picture, its 
rays proceed in all directions from it as a cen- 
tral point. Though this causes a material dif- 
ference in the form of the shadow from that 
which would be projected by a natural lumi- 
nary, the rule is the same, viz., that the rays 
converge toward the place of the luminary. 

Secondary luminaries usually occupy a larger 
extent of the picture ; and since the light they 
admit is a borrowed light, and diffused ever the 
entire surface of the luminary, they generally 
admit a fainter light, and cast a feebler shadow. 
They must be dealt with by different rules from 
those which are natural and artificial; their 
greater surface forbids their being considered 
as points. Each point in that surface must be 
dealt with as a luminous point ; and the form 
of the shadow must be determined by rays 


through an opening in the wall, falling upon a 
table, and thence reflected to the plane de f g, 
set up on it at the position 1, in which position 
all the three rays are reflected upon it. But if 
we suppose it moved backwards to the position 
2, it can only receive one (a) of the reflected 
rays, the others passing away over it. 

Another effect of reflection is, that the shadow 
of any object is always darker than the object 
itself, even that side of it which is in shade ; 
for there is no light reflected upon the shadow 
itself; while those parts of the shadow-plane 
which are illuminated do reflect a portion of 
their light upon the shaded side of the object, 
which will make it less dark than its own 
shadow. 

Rays of light falling on any plane in a direc- 
tion perpendicwhar to it, illuminate it to a higher 





degree than if they fell in an oblique direction ; 
| the degree of illumination decreasing in propor- 
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In Fig. 29, let a, b, ¢, d 





tion to the obliquity. 


be four rays of light falling perpendicularly 
Fig. 29. 








upon a planee/f. If the plane be moved to an 
oblique position g f, three only of the rays fall 
upon it; if toa more oblique position A 7, two 
only can take effect upon it, and so on. 
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ON SAFELY PASSING THE LACHINE RAPIDS. 
BY EDWARD JAMESON. 








AFTER the danger, how sweet the emotion, 
Passing so quickly from Death unto Life! 

Through the mad surges the vessel’s wild motion 
Toid of her fears for the terrible strife. 

Now ‘tis all over, and breaths which were holden 
Freely expand to the fresh, bracing air, 

Loading the moments with promises golden, 
Soon to dispel all dark thoughts of despair. 


Life has its rapids of terrible danger, 
Only seen by the spiritual eye ; 
Blindly men rush to its whirlpools a stranger, 
Till caught in their eddies, swiftly to die. 
Let us be warned by examples that meet us 
Daily, of men flinging Life, Hope, away; 
And so to live that forever may greet us 
Visions of blis$, from Heaven’s perfect day. 


pode 





To give pain is the tyranny, to make happy 
the true empire, of beauty.—Steele. 


PHILOSOPHY IN TRIFLES.—Those persons 
who cannot find pleasure in trifles are gen- 
erally wise in their own opinion, and fools fn 
the opinion of the wise. 
opportunity of amusement, without which the 
rugged road of life would be insupportably 
tedious. I think the French are the best phi- 
losophers, who make the most they can of the 
pleasures, and the least they can of the pains, 
of life, and ever strewing flowers among the 
thorns all mortals are obliged # walk through ; 
whereas by much reflection the English con- 
trive to feel and see the thorns double, and | 
never see the flowers at all, but to despise 





LITTLE SHOPS. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








THERE was no sign over the door of Hannah 
Grierson’s little shop in Lewis Street, for it 
was so tiny in proportions, and the stock of 
goods so poor and limited, that a sign would 
have been an unnecessary piece of ostentation. 
In the small window specimens of the trim- 
mings, buttons, and such wares as comprised 
the stock were arranged neatly and tastefully, 
and interspersed with these were some cheap 
toys, small dolls, pincushions, and other fancy 
trifies in honor of the approach of Christmas. 
One article, conspicuously displayed, seemed, 
however, strangely out of place in the small 
window. “It was a table-cover of delicate gray 
woollen cloth, embroidered in zephyr and silk 
with such naturally colored flowers, such ex- 


| quisite taste in grouping, that an artist need 


not have been ashamed to stop and admire the 
beautiful design. 

Two little rooms, back of the store, com- 
prised the entire extent of the humble dwell 
ing; one a small bedroom, the other used for 
cooking and other household pursuits. Even- 
ing shades were gathering on the afternoon of 
a stormy December day, when Hannah Grier- 
son, a young, pleasant-faced woman, closed the 
store for the night, and passed into the bed- 
room, where an elderly woman. lay upon the 
bed, ill and sad. 

I have used the nobiest designation of the 
sex, the word woman, in speaking of Mrs. 
Grierson and her daughter; but when the rays 
of the lamplight fell upon the two faces, you 
felt instinctively that these were ladies in edu- 
cation and by association, though their poverty 
was painfully apparent in every detail of their 
home and dress. Neat and clean as was every- 
thing surrounding them, there was nothing but 
what was of the cheapest kind, and seanty even 
| then. The widow’s dress of the elder lady, 
the deep mourning of the younger one’s coarse 
attire, told the cause of the destitution, and 
explained the quiet sadness in both faces. 


| There was nothing new or startling in their 


They neglect the | 


past. Mr. Grierson had been a merchant of 
good standing, able to live in comfort, and to 
give social importance to his wife, and a fin- 
ished education to his only daughter. Four 


| sons had preceded their father to the grave, 


then followed failure in business and a linger- 


_ ing illness, the care and expense of which had 


them, expecting their happiness from things | 
more solid and durable, as they imagine ; but | and child, but in her heart the iron hand of 
how seldom do they find them !—Lady Lue- | avarice had crushed out all warm impulses and 


barough’s Letters. 


drained the small sum left after the business 
was ciosed. Death came to release the father, 
and the two women were left to win a liveli- 
hood from the rough world. 

One relative might have helped the widow 


human sympathy. Barbara Wilcox was Mr. 
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Grierson’s only dee, 6 a widow after a few | “Yes. Mine will never sell till yours are all 


short years of wedded life, but childless and | 


enormously wealthy. Grudgingly she had lent | 


the money to open the little shop where Han- 
nah Grierson worked faithfully to support her- 
self and her sorrow-stricken mother. All the | 
fond affection that had gone forth to her bro- | 
thers and indulgent father now centred upon 
this frail, invalid mother, whose feeble life 
needed the utmost care and tenderness to keep 
her still with her only child. For her sake, to 
give her the comforts she could not earn, Han- | 
nah had gone to her hard aunt for little sums 
to relieve the most pressing wants. 

What little she could do for the shop, Mrs. 
yrierson did cheerfully. Yards of pretty 
trimming had passed from her fingers to the 
little window ; she had dressed the most of the 
Christmas dolls, fashioned the pincushions, 
and when Hannah, from the remnants of her 
fancy work-box, gathered quite a quantity of 
material thrown aside in happier days, to- 


gether they had embroidered the beautiful | 


table-cloth. Both ladies had been fond of all 
combinations of color in fancy work, neither 
having any marked talent for music or other 
accomplishments, and the table-cloth, if sold, 
would go far to pay the quarterly rent. 

Hannah Grierson was nineteen years old 
when her father died, two years before the 
opening of this story. She had no wonderful 
beauty, no brilliant talents, but a frank, pleas- 
ant face ; a brave, cheerful spirit ; and a large 
fund of common-sense, that most rare of all 
senses to develop perfectly in American girl- 
hood at the present day. But for her the little 
shop could never have existed, and it was her 
loving care that kept the broken-hearted widow 
from following her husband to the grave. 


There was all the unspoken eloquence of | 


love in her face when Hannah Grierson left 
the little shop and bent over her mother’s bed. 
The invalid smiled in answer to the tender look 
bent upon her. 

‘Free for to-night, Hannah?” 

“Yes. The storm is so bad, there is no hope 
of more customers. Can you sit up for sup- 
per? Ihave some oysters for you, as our din- 
ner was 80 short.’’ 

**And for yourself ?’’ 

“Now, mamma, do I look as if I needed in- 
valid dishes? No, I shall have my favorite 
supper—a broiled herring.” 

‘IT can’t remember that you were so fond of 
herring until lately dear.” 

‘Perhaps it is like a taste for olives, an ac- 
quired taste,” said the young lady, dryly. 
**There! I see you are not able to get up. Lie 
down again, and 1 will bring the table here.” 

“Have you sold the table-cover, Hannah?” 

**Not yet. But there are still two days be- 
fore Christmas. I sold three of your dolls, 
though.” 

“ Three of those I dressed ?” 


gone. Everybody picks out yours.’’ 

“You gave me all the prettiest faces and the 
nicest pieces of silk and ribbon.’’ 

“Oh, how modest! Now, I will leave the 


| door open, so you will not feel lonely, and get 


| the supper ready.” 


| Always gently submissive, Mrs. Grierson let 
| her daughter arrange her comfortably, and 
| accepted her share of the frugal supper. She 
| was sleeping calmly when Hannah stole from 


the house, out in the raging storm, with a bun- 
die under her arm. 


Barbara Wilcox sat in her bedroom, to save 


| fire in the drawing-room, and sewed diligently 
upon a heavy cloth cloak, to save dressmaker’s 
bills. All around her were evidences of weaith 


, and pinching economy. The large house was 


superbly furnished when Hiram Wilcox car- 
ried his bride there, and the tokens of his lavish 
| outlay still lingered in the well-preserved fur- 
niture, the gorgeous carpets closely covered, 
and the articles of luxury, worn and old-fash- 
ioned, but carefully preserved and protected. 
One seryant did the necessary housework for 
| the old lady, and twice a year another hired 
woman helped to clean the house and shut it 
up again. Only the rooms required to sleep, 
eat, and cook in were kept open, and here, 
| lonely and almost friendless, the old woman 
spent her dreary days. Friends who might 
have still visited her were kept away studi- 
ously, for it was expensive to entertain com- 
pany. With an annually increasing bank 
account, already of vast proportion for the 
maintenance of one woman, Barbara Wilcox 
worked early and late to save money. This 
was the one object of her sordid soul. Every 
stitch of her own sewing she set herself; fire 
and light, food and clothing, were as carefully 
| and scantily supplied as if the busy needle 
was actually the sole source of income. 
Stitching busily, her gray head bent over the 
heavy cloth, her wrinkled hands still nervous 
and active, Barbara Wilcox, in her shabby 
dress, with her scant fire and feeble light, was 
the very picture of a starving seamstress, a 
slight, hacking cough adding to the effect. She 
was still busy, when some one knocked at the 
door. Always in fear of robbery or murder, 
she glanced nervously at the clock before 
speaking. Somewhat reassured by seeing it 
was not yet eight o’clock, she said: ‘‘Come 
in,” and Hannah Grierson, wrapped in a water- 








| proof cloak, answered the summons. 
| Her reception was chilling enough to have 
| daunted a more timid woman. 


Her aunt, 


| looking at her coldly, with no shade of recog- 
nition or welcome in her stern blue eyes, said :— 
“Well, what do you want?” 
“‘T want to show you a piece of work, Aunt 
Barbara, that I made to sell, but our class of 
customers do not indulge in luxuries.’’ An 





unfortunate speech. 
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“ Luxuries!’ snapped the old woman. ‘Do | Three months before, Barbara Wilcox had 


I indulge in luxuries? Who works harder or 
lives more economically than I do?” 

“But if you choose, Aunt Barbara”’— 

“Yes, yes! That’s the cry for poor relations. 
I shall die in the almshouse yet. You’ve come 
for money, of course. Money, money! Any- 
body would suppose I was made of money. 
How much have I lent you already ?” 

“T pay the interest punctually, Aunt Bar- 
bara.”’ 

**And if you were to die, where would I get 
my money again? I’monlya woman. I don’t 
know how to use money as my husband did. 
I cannot invest it, and speculate with it, and 
turn one dollar into a hundred or even two 
dollars. All I can do is to save, and how am I 
to save if Ihave to support all my poor rela- 
tions.” 

“IT will pay you back, Aunt Barbara. You 
will look at my work? I meant to ask twenty 
dollars for it.’’ 

“Twenty dollars!” shrieked the old woman, 
as Hannah unfolded the embroidered table- 
eloth. ‘Where am I to get twenty dollars for 
such a piece of tomfoolery as that?” 

“That was what I wanted to get for it, but 
if you will pay me the price of the materials, I 
will be satisfied. They cost twelve dollars.’’ 

‘Twelve dollars! No wonder you are poor. 
Twelve dollars for silks and zephyrs!” 

‘They were bought before father died.” 

“Wumph! No wonder he left his family in 
beggary. I’ll give you eight dollars for that 
piece of foolishness, not another penny. It 
cost you nothing now but your labor.” 

So the hard bargain was closed, and Hannah 
Grierson left the cold, stern relative, to battle 
the storm again. One more visit she made, 
and pawned a few trifles of silver to make up 
the money for the rent. Then she sped home- 
ward, and entered the little bedroom. Her 
mother was still sleeping; but bending over 
her for a kiss, Hannah Grierson touched lips 
smiling in the sleep that wakens not again on 
earth. 

I will attempt no description of the desolate 
grief of the orphan. Aunt Barbara, for very 
shame, buried her sister-in-law, and took her 
niece home, when the apathy of sorrow made 
her indifferent as to where she was carried. 

Once an inmate of her aunt’s house, Hannah 
was found too useful a servant to be lightly 
given up, and a few months Jater illness made 
Barbara Wilcox only too thankful to have se- 
cured a conscientious nurse and housekeeper. 

The weary months passed until Christmas 
was drawing near for the second time since 
Mrs. Grierson’s death. 

In the drawing-room of Mrs. Wilcox’s large 
house two young girls are seated sewing. One 
is our old friend Hannah, the other a niece of 
her mother’s, a young orphan, whom she has 
taken home for a companion and friend. 





died, leaving no will, and her niece, being her 
only living relative, was suddenly raised from 
a life of bitterest dependence to the sole, un- 
disputed possession of wealth that fairly fright- 
ened her by its extent. 

It was a strange position even now. Some 
of her mother’s relatives in a far distant home 
were the only living beings with whom she 
could claim kinship. Old friends there were 
who would doubtless gladly welcome her back 
to her former place in seciety when it pleased 
her to go there; but four years of seclusion 
tries the memory of even the best of friends, 
and as yet mourning worn for her aunt kept 
Hannah quiet in her home, glad of rest. 

Learning that Ella Germaine, her cousin, 
had been left, as she was once left, orphaned 
and poor, Hannah had sent for her and gladly 
gave her a home. There had been a long si- 
lence in the drawing-room, when Ella spoke, 
suddenly :— 

‘‘What a strange Christmas Day !’’ 

**Tt is lonely for you, I know,”’ said Hannah, 
‘but I hope to hear you say before nightfall 
that it has been a pleasant day. Poor Aunt 
Barbara would faint with horror if she knew 
what a lot of her money was going out of the 
house to-day.”’ 

“T am afraid her horror is chronic if she 
knows how you are living. New furniture, 
new carpets, and a carriage.”’ 

‘Money is not meant to hoard,’”’ was the 
grave reply. ‘Since all this wealth is mine, I 
shall live as I used to live before poverty 
taught me bitter but useful lessons. I trust 
never to have love of mere dollars and cents 
rooted in my heart, but I do enjoy what money 
will procure.”’ 

“The carriage, ma’am,”’ said a servant, at 
the door. 

“Come, Ella, we have a long drive before 
us. Furs, cousin, and Polish boots.”’ 

Speedy toilets were made, and Hannah gave 
the coachman his first direction. It was to the 
old shop in Lewis Street, now kept by a Ger- 
man woman, a widow with a family of little 
children. 

Ella looked up in amazement. 

“Why, Hannah, what can you want in that 
little pokey street?”’ 

‘You wili see,’”’ was the quiet answer. 

Keeping the gentle, sweet gravity that was 
the habitual expression of her face, Hannah 
Grierson, followed by her wondering com- 
panion, entered the little shop so full of sad 
memories for her. The children were cluster- 
ing in the store, happy in the possession of a 
few cheap toys, but Hannah could read care, 
perplexity, and sorrow in the widow’s pale, 
pensive face. 

Such a customer had never visited her be- 
fore. Gradually a relieved, happy look came 
to her face as dozens of buttons, yards of 
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trimming, edgings, cotton laces, crochet work, 
were added to Hannah’s pile of purchases. 
Never did a single woman want so many hooks 
and eyes, needles, spools of cotton, and shoe- 
strings. Actually the big bank-note, that 
would pay the rent, and buy so many, many 
provisions, with a margin for clothing, called 
for no change as it came over the counter. 
Some emotion in Hannah’s face answered the 
German widow’s broken thanks, for she said, 
gently :— 

** You have known sorrow, too?’ 

“1 kept this shop for two years. My mother 
@ied in the inner room,”’ and having so spoken, 
Hannah was glad to gather up her purchases 
to hide her tears. 

A tiny candy store was next visited, and an- 
other glad heart left there. From store to 
store, always selecting the smallest and mean- 
est, the ladies passed, Ella having begged to 
share the pleasure, and buying all the most un- 
salable goods she could discover. Such a min- 
gling of goods never was piled on the floor and 
seats of a carriage before. The last store 
visited was in a small street, where only dwell- 
ing-houses could be seen, and in the parlor 
window of one a few fancy articles were dis- 
played and a beautiful basket of wax-fruit. 

A young lady was in the improvised store, 
and it was beautiful to see how her face lighted 
as Hannah lavished praises on the exquisite 
fancy work. After liberal purchases, includ- 
ing the basket, Hannah asked, guided by some 
delicate intuition :— 

“Could I leave an order for a companion 
basket of flowers? Don’t you think they would 
look well on the sitting-room brackets, Ella ?’’ 

** Lovely,’’ was the reply. 

** My sister made these, and she makes ex- 
quisite flowers,”’ said the young storekeeper. 
**She has a spinal complaint that keeps her a 
prisoner in her chair, and it is work that is not 
very salable.’ Then, encouraged by Han- 
nah’s look of sympathy, she said : *‘We have 
only tried the store a little while. Father left 
us this house, and we hope to make enough to 
have a store front put in, and try to have a 
better business place; but our ready money 
was so very scant that we were obliged to start 
with only the parlor window for a show-case, 
and the work of our own fingers for a stock in 
trade.”’ ' 

“‘T will try to procure you some orders for 
the waxwork,”’ said Hannah, kindly. ‘This 
basket I will pay for at once, but will send for 
the two whenever you can have the companion 
ready. In the meantime it may attract some 
other customers here. Come, Ella, take that 
bundle of socks, searfs, and pretty work to the 
carriage. We will just about get home for 
dinner.” 

A place being made in the crowded carriage 
for the last purchase, Hannah drove next toa 
modest but large dwelling, where a home for 





friendless children had recently been opened. 
The matron gave the visitors a cordial wel- 
come, and willingly allowed the favor re- 
quested, which was permission to distribute 
toys, candies, and clothing to the little ones 
under her care, and laughingly guaranteed to 
find a use for every article in the miscellane- 
ous collection that was not suited to such dis- 
tribution. 

** You can’t give me more buttons and trim- 
mings than I can use ladies, and the more 
varied your gifts the more certain I am that 
they will be most acceptable.” 

The children’s thanks were eloquently ex- 
pressed in their happy, grateful faces. Surely 
dolls were never hugged more lovingly, tops 
spun more noisily, tea sets spread out more 
daintily, and pictures displayed with more ad- 
miring comments, than in that house on the 
Christmas afternoon of which we write. 

‘‘Have you had a pleasant day, Ella?’’ in- 
quired Hannah, as they sat over a late dinner. 

“Tt has been the happiest day I ever spent. 
Did you watch the faces, Hannah? I thought 
the little French woman in the dry-goods store 
was going to cry when you bought the hideous 
tidy.” 

“Tt is a mistake that is so easily made to 
spend days of precious time on one elaborate 
article that will not sell after it is completed. 
I think, Ella, that it would be a true deed of 
Christian charity if our wealthy ladies would 
deal more in the humble stores, where dollars 
are made for daily bread, and less in the great 
palaces, where thousands swell the princely 
incomes of the proprietors.” 

“But for nice goods you mnst deal in such 
places.”’ 

“Very true. Yet there are so many kinds 
of goods that are to be had just as good IN 
quality where the stock is small, and the three 
or five cents of profit represents a loaf of bread 
or a cup of milk.” 

Gentle charities flow from Hannah Grier- 
son’s hand, words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment from her lips, wherever sorrow or want 
come to her knowledge ; but many of her now 


“large circle of fashionable friends shrug their 


shoulders with words of surprise at her oddity 
when her handsome carriage passes through 
the wide streets, away from the palace em- 
poriums, to carry her gentle face and full purse 
to gladden the eyes of the humble poor strug- 
gling for bread in the little shops. 
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Mrrtx.—Harmless mirth is the best cordial 
against the consumption of the spirits ; where- 
fore jesting is not unlawful, if it trespasseth 
not in quantity, quality, or season.— Pullen 

Emp oy thyself in something good. Do good 
to thy friends, that they may be more thy 
friends ; your enemy, that he may become thy 
friend.—Cleobulus. 
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WE had gone out to ruralize for a month, 
Guy Moreland and I, to wander restlessly 
about through the cool, quiet country, to idle 
away the delicious, rosy days of June in hunt- 
ing, fishing, sketching, and mayhap in flirting 
occasionally with the bright-eyed maids of the 
mountains. 

And now we had only been out a week, when 
lo! Guy pronounced rural life insufferably dull. 
I echoed the sentiment, and so, gathering up 
all our traps, and throwing them into a Jersey 
wagon, we started off on Friday, bound for our 
deserted bachelor apartments in a luxurious 
quarter of the fashionable city of L———. 

We spent that night at a farm-house on the 
wayside, and the next morning started on our 
homeward journey again, expecting to reach 
our place of destination on the evening of the 
same day. But, owing to the stupidity of our 
driver, and carelessness on our part, we lost 
our way, and as night drew on, found we had 
gone thirty miles in a wrong direction. We 
had to content ourselves with some miserable 
accommodations for the night, and then, has- 
tily thrysting aside all conviction of wrong- 
doing, we took the Sabbath to retrace our 
wanderings. 

The day was intolerably warm, and both 
Guy and myself divested ourselves of that su- 
perfiuous article of dress—a coat—and making 
ourselves as lazily comfortable as possible 
under the circumstances, prepared to endure 
heroically the fatigue of the long day’s journey 
before us. As we dashed along the rough, 
shaded, dirt road, we came suddenly upon a 
little white frame meeting-house by the way- 
side, where the people were assembled for 
worship. 

“Let’s go to meeting! What do you say, 
Louis?” exclaimed Guy, calling in the same 
breath to the driver to check the horses, and 
leaping to the ground, before I had time to of- 
fer any objection, even had I been so disposed. 

“Do let’s put on our coats, Guy,” I remon- 
strated, as I too sprang from the wagon. 

**Never!”’ laughed Guy. ‘Our shirt-fronts 
and wristbands are immaculate, and we are 
decidedly more comfortable without our coats 
than with them,’’ he continued, tossing back 
the bright waves of hair from his forehead, and 
adjusting his lavender necktie in the most 
carelessly becoming style. 

Guy Moreland was strikingly handsome—a 
splendid figure, tall, erect, and graceful; a 
finely-shaped head and face; a profusion of 
bright, brown hair, falling low over a broad, 
white brow ; sunny blue eyes, with a strange 
revelation of slumbering earnestness flashing 
now and then from their laughing depths; and 
white teeth gleaming evenly through the tawny 








moustache that graced his upper lip. Then he 
possessed the easy, nonchalant air that always 
characterizes the polished man of the world—a 
kind of cultivated assurance, an originality of 
speech and action that gave a certain sparkle 
to his presence and conversation, and made 
him irresistibly attractive to the fair daughters 
of society. 

I thought I had never seen him look hand- 
somer than he did this summer morning, stand- 
ing there in his snowy shirt-sleeves, and the 
bottoms of his pantaloons tucked into the tops 
of his well-fitting boots. And in this indepen- 
dent style of dress we both strode resolutely 
into the church, facing the entire congregation, 
taking the first vacant pew that offered itself, 
and not observing, until we were fairly seated, 
that in this little country meeting-house the 
women were separated from the men, as the 
sheep from the goats, and that we were on the 
side assigned to the feminine portion of the 
community. It was too late to beat a retreat 
then, so we could only assume a grave uncon- 
sciousness of having done anything at variance 
with the established rules, and pay strict at- 
tention to the sermon, which was already near 
its close. 

It was a quaint little church, with no frescoed 
walls or ceiling, no stained-glass windows, no 
choir or organ, no richly-cushioned seats to aid 
the worshippers in their devotions, and make 
them value more highly the ease and beauty of 
religion, but there was a sacred, subduing in- 
fluence pervading the quiet spot—an invisible 
something that seemed to whisper: ‘This is 
the house of prayer; this is the sanctuary of 
God.” 

It was, perhaps, this silent influence that 
caused careless, skeptical Guy Moreland to 
bow his head more reverently than was his 
wont when the aged pastor raised his voice in 
prayer. Then the hymn for the closing of the 
service was read. A young girl sitting in 
front of us timidly proffered a hymn book, 
which we, of course, were too gallant to refuse. 

Guy had found the hymn, whispered to me 
that ‘“‘they would every one sing through their 
noses,”” and sat waiting resignedly for the 
nasal discord to commence, when suddenly 
there floated out on the morning air the sweet, 
clear notes of a woman’s voice, exquisitely cul- 
tivated, rich, and full, and musical. She sang 
the first line entirely alone, then Guy joined 
in with a deep, melodious bass, I took up the 
tenor, while the rest of the congregation sat 
silent, as if spell-bound by the rapturous burst 
of music. The sweet songstress was the only 
occupant of the pew just back of Guy and 
myself. This we had discovered during the 
singing of the hymn ; and as soon as the bene- 
diction was said, we both turned squarely 
around, hoping, as she passed into the aisle, to 
obtain a view of her face. It was half concealed 
by a white muslin hat, with a coquettishly 
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broad brim, and we only knew that a pair of 
dark gray eyes looked gravely upon us for an 
instant as she left the pew. Guy seized me by 
the arm, pushed me hastily forward, urging, 
in a whisper, that we should go out at the 
ladies’ entrance. 

The lady in the white muslin hat paused for 
a moment to speak with the minister, and we 
made our way out. There were several steps 
to descend, end as we reached the last one, 
there was a faint, startled cry behind us. We 
turned quickly, just in time for Guy to receive, 
in his outstretched arms, the owner of the dark 
gray eyes and wonderful voice, who had caught 
the heel of her boot on the edge of the topmost 
step, and would have fallen to the ground, had 
it not been for the timely interposition of Guy. 
A scarlet wave of color swept over the girl’s 
face, but she only murmured a dignified, grace- 
ful “Thank you, sir,’’ without any simpering 
or stammering, as Guy released her and she 
turned away to go with her friends to the old- 
fashioned carriage that stood in waiting. 

Guy stood gazing after her like one entranced, 
and not even after I had twice rudely shaken 
him by the shoulder did he awaken to a sense 
of the singularity of his conduct, and the ob- 
servation he was attracting. 

“You must be smitten, young man, with our 
new sciool-marm,”’ said an old farmer, jeer- 
ingly, as the carriage rolled off at last, and Guy 
heaved a long, regretful sigh. 

“*That’s a fact I certainly can’t deny, sir,’’ 
replied Guy, with a light laugh ; ‘‘and, now, 
can you tell me of any place in the neighbor- 
hood where my friend and myself can obtain 
board for a week or so?’’ he added, glancing 
imploringly at me, as I muttered: “‘ Nonsense, 
Guy !’’ under my breath. 

““Might you be from the city?” queried the 
old man. 

‘*We are, sir,”’ responded Guy, courteously, 
“and came out in search of a pleasant board- 
ing-house in the country.” 

“Well, Squire Sheldon’s the only man in 
these parts who ever takes city boarders—the 
first big white house you come to on the left- 
hand side of the road, going down.’’ And, be- 
fore Guy had finished thanking him, the farmer 
was out of hearing, and the little group of boys 
and men who had stood with open ears and 
mouths, listening to the dialogue, slowly dis- 
persed. 

“Guy, this is the veriest piece of folly I ever 
knew you to be guilty of,’’ I grumbled, as I 
followed him back to our wagon. . 

“Don’t scold, old fellow. I am hopelessly 
in love with the girl, and can’t leave the neigh- 
borhood until I learn something about her.’’ 
And, looking into his eyes, I saw they were 
darkened by a shadow of the earnestness that 
lay under his light tone. 

I was ten years-his senior, had known him 
from his earliest boyhood, and loved him as I 





would have loved a younger brether. Ten 
years before, when I was a young man of 
twenty-five, and Guy a boy of fifteen, his only 
sister was my promised wife; and when I 
stood beside her deathbed, a week before the 
day appointed for our marriage, I vowed then 
and there to ever be faithful to the orphan 
brother whom she lovingly intrusted to my 
guardianship and care, and to the best of my 
ability I had fulfilled my trust. 

I had almost dreaded the time when he 
should attain his majority, and enter into pos- 
session of the immense wealth to which he was 
sole heir. And when he had finished his col- 
legiate course, and graduated in law, which he 
had chosen as his profession, I established him 
in rooms adjoining my own, and with brotherly 
anxiety watched him launch at once upon the 
broad sea of fashionable life and enjoyment. 
To my intense relief and satisfaction, I soon 
discovered that, underlying his easy, debonair 
manner, there was a solid basis of character 
that would ever keep Guy Moreland from drift- 
ing out among the breakers where so many 
youthful lives are wrecked. But I sometimes 
keenly regretted that there was not some mo- 
tive for action in his life, something that would 
richly develop this latent force that now lay 
dormant. . 

There was ever a well-spring of tenderness 
in my heart for the bright-haired boy, and even 
now, since he had passed through the swinging 
gates of manhood, it was this same feeling that 
prompted me so often to yield my wishes to 
his, and consult his convenience rather than 
my own when we were together. But there 
was no vein of selfishness in his noble nature, 
and any sacrifice of my feelings had to be so 
delicately made that he could never suspect the 
truth. 

This, then, was why I so cheerfully put aside 
my own inclinations this summer Sunday morn- 
ing, which would have carried me back to my 
bachelor lodgings, and went with Guy to apply 
for board at the great white house on the hill- 
side for a couple of weeks. 

Our request was pleasantly granted by the 
old squire himself, under conditions that we 
would occupy the same room, black our own 
boots, and be content with family fare. We 
were shown at once to a cheerful, airy apart- 
ment on the front side of the house, and re- 
quested to be ready for dinner in ten minutes’ 
time. There was certainly no fault to find 
with our accommodations so far, and, to judge 
from the savory smell of the prospective din- 
ner, our bill of fare would be unexceptionable. 

“‘T will find out who she is and where she 
lives as soon as we go down,”’ said Guy, as the 
bell ealled us to the dining-room. 

We had been presented by the squire to his 
wife, a kind-faced, motherly-looking old lady, 
who gave us each a cordial shake of the hand, 
and were assigned our seats at the well-filled 
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board.. The squire bent his head, as if to re- 
turn thanks, then suddenly looked up, and 
said to the servant :— 

‘‘Go tell Miss Grey dinner is waiting.” 

The servant vanished, and a moment later, 
in the dainty little figure, robed in white, that 
glided so quietly into the room, we recognized 
at once the lady who had such a short time be- 
fore rested in Guy’s arms. There was nothing, 
however, in her manner to indicate that she 
retained any recollection of the occurrence, 
and, of course, Guy, too, affected entire forget- 
fulness. 

I could but acknowledge to myself that 
there was something singularly attractive 
about her, but nothing, I thought, in her ap- 
pearance, which was certainly neither brilliant 
nor imposing, that could warrant Guy’s seem- 
ing infatuation. Only a small, classic head, 
gracefully set, about which was carelessly 
coiled a rich, wavy mass of lustrous black hair ; 
a pair of shadowy gray eyes, fringed by long, 
dark lashes; a sad, sweet, oval face, colorless 
as marble, save the delicately curved lips, red 
as the heart of a damask rose. There was a 
high-bred air about her, an indescribable some- 
thing that seemed to indicate she had not al- 
ways filled the humble position she did at 
present. 

With easy grace she took part in the conver- 
sation that flowed unrestrainedly throughout 
the meal, and I was amazed at the rich stores 
of knowledge unfolded in her words. She 
was evidently « woman of rare culture and 
much feeling. 

We talked of the religious faith of our own 
and other lands and ages; and from the Zen- 
davesta of the fire-worshippers and the Koran 
of the Mohammedans to the Christian’s Bible, 
she seemed equally conversant with all. Then 
we discussed by turns, briefly, idealism, 
phrenics, and phrenology, and on each subject 
she was well informed, and expressed, in her 
strangely quiet manner, many strikingly ori- 
ginal ideas. 

Guy wes unusually brilliant, seemed drawn 
out of himself, startled into a newer and bolder 
development of thought. As I looked and 
listened, I somehow felt a gradual assurance 
that this soft-voiced girl, who sat opposite me 
at the table, was in some manner to wield an 
influence for good over Guy Moreland’s gay, 
useless life. 

In thedays that followed, Miss Grey became 
a study to me. I knew she must surely per- 
ceive the fascinating power she possessed over 
Guy ; but she appeared so totally unconscious, 
pursued with such unruffied calmness the even 
tenor of her way, receiving with such shy indif- 
ference his almost idolatrous attention, that I 
often felt puzzled and almost annoyed. 

I watched her closely, and saw that his foot- 
fall or voice never brought a rosier glow to her 
pale cheek, nor a gladder light to her shadowy 
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| eyes. Yet she never shrank from his society ; 
and sometimes, as she sat talking with him in 
her own peculiar, earnest fashion, I fancied 
she was sounding the depths of his noble na- 
ture, and diving for the pearls that lay beneath 
the sparkling surface. 

Our stay had already been prolonged to three 
weeks, and one evening we three—Miss Grey, 
Guy, and myself—sat together on the front 
porch, talking in a desultory way, and finally 
falling upon life and its various pursuits and 
aims. , 

‘* How glorious it would be if we could each 
live to some high purpose of usefulness and 
good—could feel that we were doing something 
daily for the benefit and advancement of our 
fellow-mortals!’’ said Miss Grey. 

“‘Well, for my part, I fancy that I am both 
adorning and benefiting humanity by merely 
existing,” laughed Guy. 

**Do you know I am half inclined to think 
there is a shadow of truth in that unworthy 
sentiment, Mr. Moreland? That is, I almost 
believe you really think that ‘common natures 
return payment by what they do, noble ones 
by what they are,’ ’’ replied the lady. 

“That is certainly a pleasant philosophy to 
abide by,” persisted Guy, “and I don’t see 
that a man is much to blame for being what 
circumstances have made him.”’ 

‘“*We should be what God has made us,”’ re- 
sponded Miss Grey. ‘‘A man, to be a man, 
should work. If the possession of wealth has 
rendered it unnecessary that he should labor 
with his hands, he should devote his energies 
to the pursuit of some business or profession, 
and make the most of the talents God has 
given him.” 

She spoke so seriously that Guy at once laid 
all trifling aside. 

‘“‘T appreciate the truth of your words, Miss 
Grey,” he said, ‘‘and will confess to you now 
that I often feel wearied and disgusted with 
this careless, good-for-nothing existence of 
mine, and determine within myself to fix my 
vocation, and have some settled purpose in 
life.’’ 

*** Whosoever is continually looking forward 
to some future vocation, does not plant himself 
firmly in the present,’’” she quoted, impul- 
sively. 

‘Then I will write ‘Excelsior’ on my ban- 
ner, and enter upon a new life to-night,’’ he 
responded, so earnestly that there was no mis- 
taking his sincerity. 

And Miss Grey, with a sudden glow on her 
cheek, looked up into his face with a pleased, 
grateful smile—a smile that illumined her fea- 
tures with a radiance almost divine. And in 
that one brief glance I read the hitherto sealed 
volume of Irma Grey’s love forGuy. He read 
it, too; and as he sprang quickly to her side, 
I, feeling that my presence was no longer 
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needed, left my seat, and went slowly and | 


thoughtfully to my room. 

Who was this Irma Grey? I had carelessly 
asked the question of Squire Sheldon the cay 
before; and, in reply, he had told me that a 
short time before the last term of the district 
school expired, the teacher had been called 
away. The trustees had advertised for some 
one to fill the vacancy and teach the few re- 
maining weeks. Miss Grey had applied in 
person for the position, passed a creditable ex- 
amination, and been accepted. At the com- 
mencement of the summer vacation, just a 
week before our arrival, Miss Grey, instead of 
returning to her friends, if she had any, had 
applied for board at his house for the remain- 
der of the season. And this was all he could 
tell me. 

I trusted her fully, but had felt it my duty to 
talk with Guy ; to tell him that, for her sake, 
as well as his own, he should not strive to win 
her love until he knew something of her ante- 
cedents, and her position in life. But now I 
knew I had waited too long with my worldly- 
wise words of counsel. - 

Two hours later Guy came to me, his hand- 
some face all flushed with joy, and told me, in 
his boyish, impulsive way, that Irma Grey 
loved him. 

“And has promised to be your wife?’ I 
asked. 

“No, not yet,” he answered ; ‘‘but she will, 
I know she will. She has something to tell 
me of herself and her past life before the sweet 
promise is given.”” And then he went on to 
tell me of how earnestly he would strive to 
make himself worthy of her love ; of how ten- 
derly he would ever cherish his beautiful pearl 
—his queen, as he fondly called her. 

“Guy,” I said, calmly, when I had listened 
to his rhapsody, “‘are you sure that you know 
what you are doing? Do you remember that 
you know nothing of this girl, of her birth or 
parentage, or of what her former life has 
been? How do you know that they are such 
as would justify you in presenting her to the 
world as your wife?’”’ 

Me sprang to his feet with flashing eyes. 
“Trma Grey is above all suspicion,’ he said, 
proudly and defiantly; ‘“‘and, no matter what 
her past history is, she will ever be to me my 
own peerless darling! I shall hardly consult 
the world’s opinion in my choice of a wife,” he 
added seornfully. I held out my hand to the 
noble fellow. He clasped it warmly. ‘I 
might have known you better, Louis, but I 
thought you meant it,’’ he said, with a misty 
light in his blue eyes. 

The next morning, when Irma Grey came in 
to breakfast, I was startled at the transforma- 
tionin herappearance. A bright smile hovered 
on her red lips and nestled in her soft eyes. 
The cold cloud of sadness that had before 
hung so persistently about. her, seemed sud- 








denly to have been swept away by the warm 
sunshine of joy and happiness. 

“‘There’s a gay young widow visiting at the 
house of our next neighbor,” said the squire, 
as we seated ourselves at the table, ‘‘and as 
beaux are scarce in this part of the country, 
hadn’t you gentlemen better give her a call 
this evening?’’ 

“Deliver me from widows !’’ ejaculated Guy, 
fervently. “I’ve a holy horror of them all, 
especially those in the matrimonial market.” 

“Why, were you ever jilted by one?” 
laughed the squire. 

‘**No, indeed ; nor ever shall be,’’ said Guy, 
“but I don’t like widows, and don’t believe in 
second marriages. I think if a woman’s hus- 
band dies, she should never marry again.” 

‘But suppose a woman don’t love her first 
husband, and after his death sees somebody 
she does love, what then ?’’ asked the squire, 
good-naturedly. 

“T have no merey on a woman who would, 
under any circumstances, marry a man she 
didn’t love,” replied Guy, resolutely. 

“She might be forced into it, Guy,’’ I inter- 
posed, feeling annoyed, I scarcely knew why, 
at his persistency. 

‘*Never!” he exclaimed. ‘In my opinion, 
no woman of truth and purity could be forced 
into an unwilling marriage." 

I had once or twice glanced at Miss Grey, 
who had taken no part in the conversation, but 
sat with eyes fixed on her plate, apparently 
lost in some absorbing reverie. But now, as 
this last sentence passed Guy’s lips, she uttered 
a low cry, as of sudden pain, and with a ghastly 
pallor on her face, and her red lips as white as 
ashes, rese from her seat and left the table. 

‘*Miss Grey!-Irma! what is it?”’ exclaimed 
Guy, starting up to follow her. 

She waved him back, paused for a moment 
in the doorway, and shading her eyes with her 
hand, said, slowly :— 

“T am a little faint this morning, and will 
have to go back to my room. Never mind, 
Mrs. Sheldon,’ she added, with an effort to 
smile, as the good old lady bustled up to go 
with her. ‘Ail I need is to be quiet for a little 
while.’’ And then she passed out into the hall, 
closing the door after her. 

She kept her room all that long summer day, 
and Guy wandered restlessly about, gathering 
now and then little clusters of roses, and send- 
ing them, with a daintily folded note,¢to her 
door. But each time the servant returned, 
bringing back the note and flowers, saying 
that Miss Grey must be sleeping, as she did not 
respond to her knock. But late in the evening, 
when Mrs. Sheldon sent up her tea with a 
cluster of his roses on the waiter, the girl 
brought back Miss Grey’s thanks, with a folded 
paper to Guy, and the request that Mrs. Shel- 
don would go to her as soon as supper was 
over. Guy hastily swallowed his supper, and 
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carried the missive to his room, to read it 
alone. 

An hour later, when I went up stairs, I found 
him striding up and down the floor, with a 
white face and compressed lips. He did not 
seem aware of my presence until I had twice 
called him by name. Then he paused for a 
moment in his walk, and thrust into my hand 
a crushed, crumpled letter. Its contents ran 
thus :— 

Mr. MORELAND: Forgive me for listening to 
our words last night. I retract all I said 
hen, and must tell you now that I can never 

be your wife. Do not seek an explanation, as 
I have none to give. I will leave here to-mor- 
row on the earliest train from station, 
and hope you will not attempt to see me, as I 
cannot grant you an interview. Hoping that 
God ma ~~ ¢ you to be faithful to yourself 
and to Him, l am, ever your friend, 

InMA GREY. 

I knew that words would be worse than use- 
less then, so I silently seated myself by the 
window and commenced a ceaseless round of 
conjecture in regard to this inexplicable con- 
duct of Miss Grey’s. 

The next morning Guy refused to leave his 
room, and at breakfast Mrs. Sheldon informed 
me that Miss Grey was not well, and had taken 
a sudden notion to leave that day. 

“Where is she going?” I asked, carelessly. 

“Weil, I tried to find that out myself,” re- 
plied Mrs. Sheldon, ‘‘but she didn’t seem in- 
clined to tell me, so I didn’t press the matter 
at all.” 

I had determined to see her before she left, 
and directly after breakfast took my seat on 
the front porch to watch for her appearance. 

It was not long before the old family earriage 
rumbled round to the front side of the house, 
then her solitary trunk was brought down, and 
I heard the soft voice of Irma Grey bidding 
Mrs. Sheldon good-by in the hall. 

“Farewell, Miss Grey!’’ I said, extending 
my hand, as she came out on the porch. 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Reeyes!’’ she said, simply, 
placing her little cold hand in mine. She with- 
drew it quickly, and as she turned away the 
wind lifted the heavy veil that shrouded her 
face, and I saw that she looked haggard and 
worn ; had evidently passed a sorrowful, sleep- 
less night. 

Squire Sheldon assisted her into the carriage, 
and accompanied her to the station. When 
they were fairly out of sight, I went to Guy. 
He was lying on the bed, his bright head half- 
buried in the pillows. 

**Guy,”’ I said, ‘‘she has gone; and now, my 
boy, you must be brave, and bear your trouble 
like a man. Remember what I suffered at 
your age. I loved Helen as passionately as 
you love Irma Grey.”’ 

‘* And she was true to you, even unto death,” 
was all the reply he made. 

“Guy,” I answered, “Irma Grey is not 








playing you falsely. She loves you as surely 
as I sit beside you now. There is a mystery 
somewhere that time will unravel. I believe 
there is something in her past life that she 
fears to disclose ; that she thinks it best for 
you not to know.” 

“Tf she loved me, she would have trusted 
me,’’ he murmured, wearily. 

It was pitiful to see how ail the hope and 
brightness had been swept from his young life. 
It was the first time he had ever loved, and all 
the pride and promise of his manhood lay in 
the glittering tide that had rushed out to the 
feet of Irma Grey. And now to have it cast 
back upon him as a worthless thing ! 

He believed that she had deceived him, and 
I feared for the result. And well I might, for 
all that never-to-be-forgotten summer Guy 
Moreland spent in a state of apathetic indiffer- 
ence almost bordering on despair. We went 
back to our city lodgings, but once there, he 
shut himself into the strictest seclusion. I 
could nut coax him into society, and he refused 
admittance to his friends when they came to 
see him. 

At last, late in the autumn, I persuaded him 
to accompany me on a business trip South, 
hoping that the travel and change of scene 
might produce a beneficial effect. But I was 
disappointed. Nothing seemed to rouse him 
from the gloomy abstraction into which he had 
fallen. 

The evening before the day appointed for 
our homeward journey I decided to visit first 
some old friends whom I had not seen for 
many years. Guy offered no objection to going 
with me, so the next morning we set out for 
the secluded Southern village not far distant 
from the city of N , where my business 
arrangements had been satisfactorily con- 
cluded. I had no difficulty in finding the resi- 
dence of my friend Mr. Harland, and- he and 
his wife gave us a warm Southern welcome te 
their beautiful home. 

As we sat in the pleasant parjor talking, be- 
fore we were shown to our rooms, an elegant 
harp, with some loose music beside it, attracted 
my attention. 

‘*TIs it your wife or your daughters, Harland, 
who are musical?’’ I said, pointing to the 
instrument. 

*‘T have no daughters,’’ laughed my friend, 
‘‘and my wife has long since given up music. 
The harp belongs to my wife’s niece, Mrs. Hil- 
ton, who has been with us several months. 
By the way, Reeves, he continued, ‘‘I believe 
you used to know her father, old Col. Grey, of 
Netherston.”’ 

“T’ve heard of him often,’ I said. ‘He 
was noted for his wealth and eccentricities. 
What ever became of him, anyhow?” 

“Oh, he’s dead now, and, in my humble 
judgment, ought to have died many years be- 
fore he did. It-would have saved a lifetime of 
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unhappiness to his daughter. His wife died at 
the birth of their only child, a daughter; and 
five years ago, when this girl was just sixteen, 
and he lay on his deathbed, he commanded her 
to marry a worthless scoundrel by the name of 
Hilton, whom he knew she despised. ‘The 
poor child dared not, of course, disobey the 
dying command of her father, and the marriage 
ceremony was performed at his bedside one 
hour before his death. Her husband carried 
her off with him to foreign lands, and a year 
later we learned through the papers of his 
death. He was killed in a drunken brawl on 
the street. His young widow had boundless 
wealth at her command, and has devoted her 
life since almost entirely to intellectual pur- 
suits. She did not return to America until last 
spring, and even then shrank from entering 
the world, and went away cif into the country 
somewhere and took charge of a district’school, 
where she was known only as Miss Grey. 
Here, however, her health began to fail, and 
when she came to us in the summer, it was 
hardd@or us to recognize in the pale, sorrowful 
woman, the bright-eyed Irma Grey we had 
known in her school-days.”’ 

As Mr. Harland finished speaking, a slight 
figure, robed in black, darkened the doorway. 
It was Irma Grey! 

She started, as ix to flee, when she looked 
into my face, then suddenly changing her pur- 
pose, came on into the room. Guy confronted 
her. ‘Irma, my precious darling, I know all,”’ 
he said, huskily. And then I drow Mr. Har- 
land with me through the low window to the 
balcony outside, and left them alone together. 

A month later there was a joyous wedding- 
feast at the Harland mansion, and Guy More- 
land carried back with him to his Eastern 
home his fair bride, Irma Grey, his first and 
only love. 
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LIFE. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE, 


ONLY a sweet surprise 
Of smiles, of tears, caresses, 
Our childhood’s vision blesses, 
And then youth’s morn doth rise. 


Only a misty dream— 
A dream, not an endeavor ; 
For fair and smiling ever, 
To youth, the world doth seem. 
Only a battle plain, 
With friends and foes around us; 
But sin and woe surround us, 
And we but strive in vain. 


Only a shining shore— 
A silent, tranquil river— 
And life to God, its Giver, 

Departs forevermore. 


<tipedien 
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REGARD not dreams, since they are but the 
images of our hopes and fears.—Cuto. 





ROSE LEAVES, NO. 7. 





BY JOHN 8. REID. 





MAN gazes on the azure sky, 

And pictures in that starry dome 
A calm retreat, a peaceful kome, 

Where tears no longer dim the eye, 

Till lost in thought at scenes so grand; 
Where suns and systems countless roll, 
How small appears the human soul! 

How vast these glorious orbs expand! 


But who is He whose power sustains 
These rolling worlds and orbs of light, 
Whose throne, though veiled from human sight, 
The heaven of heavens alone contains, 
Unknown to time His birth or race? 
Age sets no seal upon His brow, 
Ten thousand years are but as now, 
And wisdom fails His line to trace. 


Omnipotent as boundless might, 
Omniscient as the eye of morn; 
Angels attend His glorious form, 

And veil their faces in His sight. 

Creator, yet the Uncreate ; 

Eternal as eternity ; 
We only know what He inust be 

Because we view the works He made. 


Once seen on Sinai’s sacred height, 

Which trembied at His steps profound, 

When thunder shook the earth around, 
And lightnings flashed their vivid light. 
Ah, how sublime that mountain shone, 

As cloud on cloud in ample fold 

Swept o’er its brow (all tinged with gold), 
As if the heavens and earth were one! 


Long years have passed since Sinai’s hill 
Enthroned in glory calm reposed, 
And night had on Judea closed 

Like Egypt's gloom, and all was still, 

When Christ appeared in form of Man, 
As if the Godhead crowned his brow, 
Yet gentle, humble, meek and low, 

The Saviour and the friend of Man. 


Since then, unseen in Might and Power, 
He only comes to love and bless, 

To cheer the heart with kind caress, 
And light time’s lone and dreary hours. 
Oh, for the eye of faith and truth, 

To see afar within the veil, 

And wrestling, Jacob-like, prevail, 
And gain tlie immortal crown of youth. 
But when the last dread morn will rise, 

And time’s great cycle be no more, 

Then Man will see Him and adore 
His glory in the Orient skies. 

Then light will cheer the silent tomb, 
And death resign his power and trust, 
And life will wake the slumbering dust, 

And a new Earth in beauty bloom. 


— 


How is it possible to expect that mankind 
will take advice, when they will not so much 
as take warning ?—Swift. 

It cannot be too deeply impressed on the 
mind that application is the price to be paid for 
mental acquisitions, and that it is as absurd to 
expect them without it as to hope for a harvest 
where we have not sown the seed.— Anon. 
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HER LADYSHIP. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MALBROOK” AND “ HONOR 
BRIGHT.” 








‘Ir is just like her!’’ 

Lee Vernon was a sort of reckless empiric as 
to life’s established rules. She was essentially 
iconoclastic, and asked no better music than 
the ring of shattered customs. You could not 
call her spoiled or petted ; she was too self-de- 
pendent for either. Flattery and adulation, 
and she received both to an almost fulsome de- 
gree, fused no more with her frank nature than 
water with oil. The girl had a meteoric tem- 
perament, brilliant, coruscating, and quite 
bewildering, since she failed utterly to compre- 
hend herself. She was not fickle. To her 
friends she was as true as ever was Damascus 
steel. But as to opinions, you never knew 
where to find her; for, forming a new estimate 
every day, she was constantly flying off at a 
tangent. She was nota flirt. The most piqued 
of her rejected suitors quite absolved her from 
any such insinuation. She was not trifling. 
The strong though latent possibilities of her 
character precluded the assertion; yet she 
could not for a moment be associated with the 
idea conveyed in the word serious, for she had 
never known what it was to be really in ear- 
nest. The contradictory elements of her cha- 
racter might be thus rendered—a clear, frank, 
vigorous individuality, but utterly aimless, 
never having discovered any of life’s strong 
purposes, consequently finding it full of infinite 
surprises. Failing to obey the ancient man- 
date, ‘“‘Know thyself,” with its consequent 
tersely put, “for thus only canst thou know 
God,’’ she lost the only ‘‘open sesame’’ to the 
great mystery of being, thus lived in a pleas- 
ant, bewildering maze, quite conscious all the 
time that it was a maze, but with curiosity too 
inert to seek its rending. 

So, when one rainy, bleak November after- 
noon the village coach lumbered up to the door 
of Widow Bergert’s rambling old farmhouse, 
and deposited her ladyship, bag and baggage, 
upon the low portico, her unexpected arrival 
caused Aunt Ruth simply to exclaim, in a 
pleased flutter, that could scarcely be called 
amaze: ‘It is just like her !’’ 

Of course it was. What other girl would 
have thought of leaving the city in the very 
beginning of its gay season for an unannounced 
visit to a quiet aunt at a quiet farmhouse? But 
Lee Vernon knew no other arbiter than her 
own strange fancy, that went and came at ran- 
dom. She was an orphan, the adopted child of 
a wealthy bachelor uncle, who had spent the 
undivided love of his life upon this, his favor- 
ite niece, content to be ruled by her, and though 
she might assure him black was white, to take 
her word for it, and offer no questioning. 

Aunt Ruth soliloquized the twice-recorded 
remark, as she left the girl in the spare cham- 
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ber, and hurried down to the kitchen to order 
something hot for supper, and said it yet again 
as she touched up the log fire in the sitting- 
room, and shut out the early murky twilight by 
lighting the lamp. She had just settled the 
chimney, and adjusted the frosted globe, her 
pleased, quiet lips still pursed up into those 
half-formed words, when her ladyship entered 
the room, looking as fresh and unwearied as if 
she had not travelled a whole day, her travel- 
ling dress changed for a cassimere robe of warm, 
rich coloring. 

‘Aunt Ruthie, am I the subject of a mental 
hallucination or optical illusion, or is there ac- 
tually a man’s hat on that virgin tree in the 
hall?”? The entrance and exclamation were 
simultaneous. 

Aunt Ruth smiled her quiet, peaceful smile. 
Every characteristie of this same Aunt Ruth 
was blended and comprehended in that one 
term, qutetude. 

‘It is the doctor’s, dear,”’ quite simply, as if 
the assertion needed no exegesis. 

‘Ido not understand. There is no one sick !’’ 
The giri’s face fairly flashed with amazement. 

‘*No, dear, he is boarding with me. He is a 
most kindly gentleman. I liked him the first 
time I saw him. So when he asked to come, I 
was very glad,’”’ explained Aunt Ruth. 

Lee made no further comment, but nodded 
her shapely head in a half-meditative, half- 
speculative way, peculiar to her, and knelt 
down by the fire to warm her hands. They 
were small, perfect hands, with several costly 
diamonds scintillating in the firelight. This 
same light cast a rosy reflection on the girl’s 
dark face, and even tinted the blackness of her 
glossy hair. 

“‘ And now, Lee, what happy thought brought 
you here? Why did you think of running off 
from all the fun you wrote me was astir?’’ 
curiously. 

‘* Aunt Ruthie, there isn’t a reason for every- 
thing under the sun, no matter what that eru- 
dite old egotist Solomon may say. I’ve searched 
diligently, and cannct find one for anything, let 
alone everything.” 

The words were characteristic ; the picture in 
the firelight would have pleased the critical 
acumen of the most fastidious connoisseur. A 
third person, quite unnoticed, heard the one 
and saw the other, with a calm self-possession 
that scarce admitted of surprise. Yet such a 
presence on the hearth was, to say the least, a 
novelty. There was a certain strength and 
latent power about Doctor Guion that made 
his presence felt, if not seen, even as innate 
dignity will be experienced at meeting one who 
possesses it though in the dark. Lee Vernon, 
with her keen, nervous organization, intuitively 
felt this power, and glanced to where he stood 
in the open doorway. Aunt Ruth's eyes quite 
naturally followed hers. Then there was the 
introduction, with all due ceremony, for Aunt 
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Ruth was a strict observer of all the stately 
etiquette of old-school politeness. 

Lee had arisen, and would have simply 
bowed in acknowledgment ; but Doctor Guion 
came quite beside her, and shook hands. Then 
Aunt Ruth went out to hurry supper, and the 
two, quite strangers, were left perforce to be- 
come acquainted. Lee Vernon had been accus- 
tomed to society all her life, and prided herself 
that no social dilemma could find her at loss. 
Yet now, in the presence of this village doctor, 
she discovered herself vaguely wondering what 
she should say, and curiously experiencing that 
for the first time since she had worn trains, 
and put up her hair in a knot, she was unde- 
niably embarrassed. The intuitive knowledge 
that this same village doctor, in his cool self- 
possession, discovered and enjoyed her position, 
only seemed to intensify the sensation. 

He had drawn a chair to the corner of the 
hearth opposite where she had again knelt, 
and sat watching her from under the hand 
which partially screened his face. Lee, with 
each sense wonderfully acute, took in his atti- 
tude, with its provoking significance ; the color 
of his hair; the shape of his finely developed 
head ; his broad shoulders, with their sense of 
innate strength; even his large but shapely 
hand, yet never once glanced at his face. He 
bore the almost unconscious inspection quite 
gravely, then said, in a tone of quizzical ques- 
tioning :— ’ 

“Well?” 

That rendered her more than ever alive to 
the absurdity of her position—kneeling scarce 
a yard from an utter stranger, and eyeing hini 
from head to slippered foot in complete silence. 
She arose with abrupt desperation, took 4 chair, 
and launched boldly into a eulogy on the beau- 
ties of the day, forgetting, for the instant, what 
had been the state of the weather. He had 
taken his hand from his eyes. Their excessive 
gravity discovered to her her mistake. Ex- 
tremes meet. Soberness can trench on mirth. 
Such was the expression about his fine, strong 
mouth. She was looking at him fully for the 
first time, and was evidently interested. Every 
trace of embarrassment disappeared, save a 
slight flush on herdark cheeks. She said, with 
a certain winning frankness :— 

‘You evidently have determined that I shall 
bridge the hiatus which parts strangers, Doctor 
Guion.”’ 

His reply made her mute again with sur- 
prise :— 

“Your pardon! I have been selfish.” 

‘*He is not a materialist, even if he does deal 
in downright pills, but a moral analyzer, sifting 
an impulse to its impelling cause. That is re- 
freshing after rose-colored cravats and danc- 
ing.” Then, as if the mental comparison was 
suggestive, she brouglit her eyes, curious and 
flashing, to- bear upon the simple black tie 
under the clean shaven chin. 





Again that soberness about the fine mouth, 
with its infinite contradictions. The position 
was odd. A village physician bearing the 
close scrutiny of a city belle! He broke into 
it as before, and quite in the same tone :— 

“ae Well 9” 

It was a sheer impossibility to tell him she 
was wondering how he would look in a rose- 
colored necktie. Yet he was the first person 
she had ever met to whom she would not have 
dared tell any thought she wished. As it was, 
she abruptly changed the current, wondering a 
trifle at this sudden new temerity as she did so. 
The subject introduced was as wide as the an- 
tipodes from the present scene, and came in 
decidedly malapropos. Instead of answering, 
he smiled oddly, saying :— 

“I thought you were frank.” 

At that moment the tea-bell rang. He arose, 
and with a certain courtly grace, characteristic 
of his every movement, gave her his arm. She 
took it, a trifle embarrassed again at his words, 
and mentally resolving that it was not safe to 
even think of such things as rose-colored 
cravats. 

Aunt Ruth seemed to know him wonderfully 
well. Sheealled him Neil. Atthat Lee nodded 
her head in the speculative way wehave already 
mentioned, and nodded it again, when, after 
they were seated, Doctor Guion asked a bless- 
ing—a thing quite new, since all her life her 
ladyship had been accustomed to eating her 
food unblessed. Doctor Guion saw the first 
nod and the latter part of the second, with that 
odd play to his lips. Here was an anomaly. 
A city girl, whose life had been a round of 
gayeties, apparently quite unconscious of the 
fact, yet proving herself a moral critic, and 
making very palpable mental comments on 
incidents which would have passed unnoticed 
to the casual observer. 

Aunt Ruth, in her genial, happy way, swept 
aside all reserve, taking the fact of their having 
become acquainted quite for granted. So the 
supper was fall of pleasant conversation. At 
first Lee bore little part, but a few leading 
questions from Aunt Ruth quite forced her to 
become the central theme, eliciting a gay ac- 
count of last summer’s pleasuring. At length, 
with a little wicked laugh just brimming with 
merriment, she looked Doctor Guion daringly 
full in his grave, puzzling eyes, and counted 
off the season’s rejected lovers on her jewelled 
fingers. 

You may set it down as a fact, thoroughly 
enough established to be admitted as an axiom, 
that there ds not the woman, be she ever so 
proper and so kind, who is not flattered to have 
been often chosen. You see, it. is the most 
delicate of compliments, a fine tribute to worth 
of some sort, either outward or innate. Offers 
are dangerous, too, the old adage, 


“The end of a long lane to pick up a crooked 
stick,’’ and the other in rhyme :— 
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“Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And, while ye may, go marry; 
For having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry.” 


But we are digressing. Back to the point 
from which we took discursive flight! Even 
gentle Aunt Ruth, with her high moral prin- 
ciple, was not impervious to the common fault 
of her sex, so her tone was rather mild and 
deprecating than reproving:— 

*O Lee, how cruel!” 

Doctor Guion’s face simply expressed no- 
thing. Her ladyship could not find the least 
clue to his feelings or opinion, so went on, 
recklessly determined, though at her own detri- 
ment, to provoke remark :— 

“Cruel, Aunt Ruthie! Why, hearts are 
elastic. Nothing would convince me of their 
brittle qualities, save an actual dissection, and 
the shattered organ in my hands.’’ 

She was ostensibly talking to Aunt Ruth, 
but looking full into Doctor Guion’s eyes. 
There was a strange, deep light in those same 
eyes. They held hers with magnetic force. 
She felt as if she had been gazing into them all 
her life, and could through all eternity, yet not 
sound their silent depths. And all the time 
she had an intuitive sense that with their quiet 
power they were searching out her inmost 
thonght, even penetrating where she had ut- 
terly failed, yet she bore it quite resistless. 

“O Lee!” Aunt Ruth's voice was full of 
consternation at the incisive proclivities her 
niece had so heartlessly declared ; and one of 
the gentle hands in flying up with horror came 
in contact with the hot urn, taking the skin 
from the tender fingers. She gave a startled 
exclamation of pain. Her ladyship, with a 
quick breath of relief, as from an electric 
shock, brought her eyes hastily to the service, 
saying, blunderingly, her voice full of the same 
quality as the quick breath :— 

“OQ Aunt Ruthie! why didn’t you do that 
sooner?” 

Doctor Guion threw back his head, and 
laughed a low, merry, hearty laugh. To Lee 
its ring was full of triumph. She flushed 
angrily, scarce knowing whether at him or at 
herself for thus being conquered by a pair of 
grave eyes. Mrs. Bergert, knowing nothing of 
this by-play, looked from one to the other, 
both amazed and hurt. Instantly Doctor 
Guion grew sober, leaving his seat and coming 
to her side, saying, as he took the injured hand 
gently in his :-— 

“Pardon me, dear friend, for my seeming 
heartlessness, but two Hibernicisms in one 
evening were too much for me.” Then, look- 
ing full into her ladyship’s flushing face, added : 
“You must have Irish blood in your veins.” 
‘She made no reply, but returned the look 
with flashing eyes. He only smiled. They 
had fought it out on that ground. By her last 
blunder she had verbally acknowledged him 





conqueror. His next remark had a bit of the 
victor in it :— 

“Miss Vernon, since you were the cause, you 
must provide the remedy. Ask your aunt 
where you will find some Dally’s salve and a 
linen cloth.” 

Aunt Ruth, yielding, as she always did, to 
his winning power, gave the directions, ana 
Lee, though nettled at the latent command in 
his tone, still obeyed. When the burnt fingers 
were dressed, he stood waiting for her lady- 
ship to finish drinking her tea. She knew he 
was waiting, consequently took unnecessary 
time. He did not seem to mind it; nothing 
palpably annoyed him. So becoming fully 
conscious that she was the only one inconve- 
nienced, and that greatly, since sipping tea 
with those quiet eyes watching every spoonful 
was simply terrible, she gave over the effort. 
With another little triumphant laugh, he led 
her to the sitting-room, Aunt Ruth following. 


Later in the evening her ladyship stood on 
the hearth, waiting for the night-lamp Aunt 
Ruth had gone to seek. One hand rested on 
the rude wooden mantel, the other toyed with 
the lion’s head which formed the knob of the 
tall, old-fashioned brass andiron. The hand 
did it in an absent sort of way, as if the mind 
had nothing whatever te do with the manipular 
play. 

Doctor Guion was also standing on the 
hearth. During the evening he had quite ig- 
nored the supper-table episode, and had lent 
himself to her entertainment. There had been 
a pleasant flow of conversation, not trifling, nor 
yet serious, but genial, intelligent, earnest, and 
often humorous, and with a certain vein of 
originality running through it that interested 
the girl, accustomed as she was to the hack- 
neyed phraseology of polite society. Now, in 
the sudden silence that fell at Aunt Ruth’s 
exit, she stood thoughtfully realizing that, as 
one through the magnifying lenses of the stereo- 
scope discovers points in the picture otherwise 
invisible, so she had to-night, for the first time, 
regarded life, getting glimpses of its power, its 
strength, its purpose, which hitherto she had 
scarce known existed. Suddenly she became 
aware of that pair of grave, provoking eyes, 
and glanced up to meet them, just as they, 
with very palpable intention, wandered to the 
jewelled fingers on the andiron. ‘ 

She did not understand him, yet with intui- 
tive prescience of what was to follow, blushed 
as she told him so. 

“You are sure you do not understand?” 
quizzically. Certainly the question implied a 
doubt of her veracity. 

“When Doctor Guion knows me better, he 
will find that equivocation is not one of my 
many faults,’’ in a haughty tone. 

He looked at her flushed, indignant face a 
moment, then in a half-grave, half-teazing 
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way, just touched the hand upon the iron, play to his lips the while, at her quick flash of 
saying :-— | surprise. The girl was wondrous interesting, 

‘**Forewarned is forearmed. I shall beware | with her frank nature, her constant vivacity, 
of losing my identity, and becoming simply a | and abrupt manner, sometimes betrayed into 


Singer.” most winsome gentleness. Aunt Ruth took 
She flushed to the very tips of said fingers, | notice, with secret satisfaction, that Doctor 
saying, with angry impetuosity :— Guior did not read any more of an evening, 


“You are unkind and ungenerous to take | excepting when he read aloud. And putting 
advantage of a thoughtless speech, regretted | that and her ladyshjp’s continued stay together, 
as soon as uttered.”’ the gentle little widow drew her own conclu- 

He liked her frankness in thus viewing her | sions. 
errors and her spirit, too; but she could not One morning, work in hand, the two women 
have suspected it from his immobile face. At | sat in the sitting-room. There had been a few 
that instant Aunt Ruth called her from the | moments’ silenee. Lee broke it, the idea just 
hall. She attempted to pass him with a cold | having presented itself, for one was apt to 
bow, but he laid his hand detainingly on her | aceept Doctor Guion as a fact, and ask no 


shoulders, saying, lightly :— questions. 

“For strangers to sleep the first night under ‘Aunt Ruthie, what of Doctor Guion before 
the same roof in anger, will never do. It is | he came to live here?” 
too suggestive of enmity.’’ “What of Neil? Oh, a great deal, dear! 


“Well, why not?” she broke in, impetuously, | It’s a long story. His father used to be one of 
adding, with a slight curve to her red lips, and | the richest men in these parts, but died insol- 
a strange little inward start: ‘“‘I could never | vent. Yousee, he speculated, and induced the 
be your friend.” farmers about here to invest heavily, then 

He laughed, then, with a grave good-night, | failed. They censured the old gentleman se- 
released her, afterwards sought his office, half- | verely. Grief and mortifieation killed him. 
interested, half-amused ; whilst her ladyship | Neil had just graduated; he assumed his 
went thoughtfully up stairs, kissed Aunt Ruth | father’s debts. That was twelve years ago. 
a sober good-night, and closing her door, sat | He has just cancelled the last dollar. He isa 
down upon the edge of her snowy bed. noble fellow ; everybody is proud of him. He 

The brilliant face wore a new earnestness, | has toiled hard.”’ 
and was withal perplexed and puzzled. Long “Why, Aunt Ruthie, how hard! He never 
after, she fell asleep, and dreamed of looking | seems tired,’’ her dark eyes wide and curious. 
into a pair of grave blue eyes, and learning in “Yes, now his practice is established ; but 
their depths that life, instead of being a sort | at first he had much to contend with—above 
of perpetual gala day of idle pleasuring, was a | everything else, youth. In those days he used 
thing real, strong, true, and full of infinite | to do copying, and instruct in Greek, Latin, 
possibilities. and German ; but now he is getting well off. 

A month passed, each day full of revelations | He has bought back the old family estate, and 
as to the same life, whose surface only Lee | tells me he intends having it put in repair next 
Vernon had scanned. A month of very quiet | spring.” 
home life. Constantly Aunt Ruth feared the Her ladyship grew quiet. Doctor Guion had 
girl would weary of it, and take away the | pointed out this same homestead to her once 
flood of sunlight with which her presence | when riding, but had not told her it was his, 
seemed to fill the house. Once or twice Lee | and she had admired it, because of its romantic 
Vernon had wondered a trifle at herself, query- | situation, and its ancient, unique architecture. 
ing mentally as to what kept her, but at such | All her life she had revelled in wealth, he toiled 
times concluded it was a notion. All the world | for every doliar. This world’s distributions 
were ruled by notions, only too self-sustained | were odd, to say the least; and with thought 
to acknowledge it. taking its wide free range, she went back to 

Every day there was the same routine. A | the long rows of tenement houses in the city, 
morning’s ramble with Aunt Ruth ; always an | which she often had driven past, remembering 
afterhoon’s ride with Doetor Guion, generally | the ragged, dirty children, with a sort of won- 
to some of his patients farthest removed ; after- | der that she had scarce noticed them then, save 
ward a quiet evening. Yet each day seemed | to give a little shiver, and experience a sense 
as new a day as if it was the first one ever cre- | of comfort, at being whole and clean herself. 
ated. Living was not at all what she had | She looked troubled and guilty, feeling as if she 
thought it. She seemed just finding it out, | had some things that belonged to other folks, 
and though the finding almost always ended in | and feil vaguely to estimating the value of the 
a question, the very question had its charm. | diamonds on her fingers. Her puzzling had 
Often in the midst of a sentence, or in an | covered a full hour. She had not noticed that 
unbroken silence, she would give that little | Aunt Ruth had left the room, or that Doctor 
speculative nod, and Doctor Guion, as if read- | Guion had entered, and was standing in the 
ing her thought, would follew it out, and add | window looking over letters; so said, filling 
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the diagram of her thought with one little 
petulant sentence :— 

“ Aunt Ruthie, you’re religious. How much 
do you suppose the Lord has to do with all 
this?” 

Getting no answer, she looked up to see Doc- 
tor Guion watching her with curious interest 
from the window. He came over and stood 
beside her, saying, kindly :— 

“To do with what?” 

She knew he could make it all plain, but her 
pride rebelled. He saw it in her face, a little 
sad smile curving his lips, and misinterpreted 
the pride. These two seemed destined never 
to understand each other. He went back to 
his letter-reading. She sat moodily watching 
him. His face in its immobility was a sealed 
book to her, yet it was never absent from her 
when reading or sitting thoughtful by herself ; 
even in her dreams she was forever striving to 
comprehend its meaning, this quiet, proud, 
strong face. Now with a touch of her charac- 
teristic daring she expressed the thought aloud, 
in Geethe’s words :— 

“T never can make any guess 
From my lord’s countenance, whether your worship 
Is pleased or is displeased by what I do.” 

He smiled, hesitated a moment, then wheel- 
ing an ottoman to her feet, sat down. It 
brought his face directly before hers. She 
started, flushing a little, not knowing why. 
Perhaps because his manner had always been 
so utterly devoid of all the meaningless devo- 
tions characteristic of society. He saw the 
blush, as he always saw everything, without 
comment. These two were seeking to find 
each other out. He was so near he might have 
rested his arm upon her lap, but did not. She 
might have touched the short crisp curls whose 
every tint of light and shade she had learned 
to know, yet did not. There was a fascination 
in the actual proximity, doubly intensified by 
this intangible sense of distance. He was the 
first to speak, going back to the question she 
had intended for Aunt Ruth. 

‘*You are trying to solve the mystery of be- 
ing ; toresolve a why into a definite conclusion, 
and are too proud to own it. I have seen it 
all this time. There are new lines on your 
face, and often you are pale.” 

She did not deny it. His voice was very 
kind. Her lips were set to steady their quiver. 
The dark eyes were puzzled and perplexed. 
At first the attitude and face were yielding, 
another of life’s lost opportunities. She dashed 
it aside, saying, in her self-dependent, reckless 
way :-— 

“High hymns and solemn words are not my forte; 
Pathos from me would look too like a joke.” 

“‘Geethe again.”” His quiet tone was a trifle 
fired. It was the first time she had ever seen 
him manifest any passion. There was a little 











| sought the worst. 


glad start in her heart, that she had been able | 


¢ 


to anger him. His next remark was made in 
a tone cold and incisive. ‘It was presump- 
tuous in one who has been openly termed an 
enemy to proffer assistance.’’. And he looked 
full into her eyes, flashing to hide their trouble. 
His look was quiet and searching ; she could 
not bear it. The blood mounted to her very 
temples. With an impetuous, almost angry 
gesture, she covered her face from his sight. 
In that moment she knew what all this month 
she had fought against—that she loved this 
man. 

He did not comprehend her. So in the hand 
covering the face, he saw only the sparkling 
jewels and the tapering fingers, with their 
heartless boast of the first evening he had met 
her. So wh his proud lips firmly set, and a 
strange, cold look in his grave eyes, he arose 
abruptly and left the room; and a few mo- 
ments later, the house. He did not return 
until late in the evening. The girl, from her 
darkened upper window, saw him come. Aunt 
Ruth let him in, a night-lamp in her hand. 
She had made the taper dim, to prevent the 
wind from blowing it against the chimney 
when she opened the door; so the man’s face 
was in the shadow, and she did not see its sud- 
den pallor, when she remarked, sadly: “Neil, 
Lee is going home to-morrow.” He hardly 
seemed to hear her, but went right to his office. 
She thought him simply indifferent; so said, 
with a little sigh, the very words with which 
she had greeted her ladyship’s arrival that 
month ago, ‘‘It is just like her!’’ though she 
would have better expressed her thought had 
she changed it into, ‘‘It is just like him/” 

The woman tossed, restless, sleepless. The 
man, with fierce set eyes, read until the day 
dawned. 

At breakfast Aunt Ruth looked pale and ill. 
Doctor Guion, usually so kind and watehful, 
never saw it; whilst her ladyship, in mood 
recklessly gay, did not discover the pale face. 
Thus does suffering make each one selfish. 

The girl bade him good-by on the low portico 
in merry fashion, and watched his buggy out 
of sight down the road, he turning once to lift 
his hat. So it seemed ended, buried, and over 
it the man traced bitterly the words, ‘‘A sum- 
mer’s flirtation.’’ 


It was evening. Doctor Guion had not been 
home all day. At length there was the quick 
ring of his step upon the porch. He paused 
ere he entered. The day had traced deep tense 
lines about his fine mouth. The house had a 
desolate look in the purple twilight ; the win- 
dows having no light of their own, reflected 
the hue. He turned the knob and entered, 
threw hat and overcoat carelessly on the rack, 
and, like one holding a burn to the fire, boldly 
The sitting-room, where he 
had seen her first, would be the most desolate. 
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At its threshold the firelight burst out to meet 
him. He stopped, with a sudden start, the 
deep red blood surging to his very brow. The 
girl, seated on a low stool upon the hearth, 
failed to see it, her eyes fastened on the burn- 
ing coals. With fierce effort he gained his lost 
control, and entered, saying, in his usual quiet 
tone :— 

‘** You did not get off?’ 

‘Aunt Ruth had a sick headache ; I could 
not Jeave,’’ shortly, and not even turning. 

He came and stood upon the hearth beside 
her. 

‘*Have you been to supper ?”’ 

“Yes. You are later than usual. I con- 
cluded not to wait. Nancy probably has yours 
served,’ quite coolly, never looking at him, 
nor offering to pour his tea. 

The firm lips set themselves. He turned 
abruptly and went to the dining-room. He 
was there but a few minutes, then went up- 
stairs. She heard him, and thought that, 
wearied from the day’s work, he had retired. 
But about an hour later she discovered his slip- 
pered tread in the hall. There was a flush 
upon her dark cheeks at its approach. He 
found her where he had left her, still with no 
light, save firelight. 

‘Is your aunt better ?’’ he asked, as he struck 
a match in order to light the lamp. Instead of 
answering his question, she said, petulantly :— 

‘Please don’t make any more light !’’ 

“Why not?” for once betrayed into showing 
surprise. 

‘* Because my head aches,’’ curtly. 

He did not offer any sympathy, but drew an 
easy-chair to the opposite corner of the hearth, 
and sat down, leaning back wearily in its soft 
cushions. One hand shielded his face, as it had 
done the first night of her coming. Thus he 
had her at advantage, for the firelight shown 
full upon her. There was perfect. silence, as 
there had been that first night too. Neither 
sought to break it. The tables were turned. 
Then the belle had used her eyes ; now the vil- 
lage doetor used his, and there were strange, 
half-burning, half-startled lights in their usually 
quiet depths. 

A long, fierce struggle, then, in the midst of 
the silence, he drew his chair so near that she 
sat at his very feet. She turned pale, started 
like a frightened child, but did not move, only 
averted her face and sat quite mute. Neither 
did he speak, but leant back in his chair as be- 
fore. She was so close her dress swept his 
slippered foot, one long, glossy curl rested on 
his knee. His face was grave and immobile, 
now quite master of himself. He looked at 
the glossy curl, then, lifting it, toyed with it. 
As he did so, he could see the color mantling 
the averted cheek. The position was infinite 
in its charm, life hinging on a moment. Still 
he did not speak. Thus do we play with our 





fate. At length a quiet, determined hand 
brought the averted face full to view. 

**You have been erying.’’ 

The eyes, with the dark rings about them, 
confirmed the assertion. 

** That was why you would not have a light.’’ 

Another assertion. The quiet voice in mak- 
ing it was a trifle unsteady. Still no reply. 

“Lee, I love you.” 

The next morning her ladyship counted— 
what—upon her tapering fingers? Another 
diamond, costly, brilliant, and quaintly set. It 
had been the betrothal ring of Neil Guion’s 
mother. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





BY MRS. JENNIE D. LANGDON. 





THOU comest to me in dreams, my precious one! 

In the lone watches of the night I hear 

The murmurings of thy voice, that on mine ear 
Fell Jike sweet music when the day was done : 
When ‘round my neck thy dimpled arms were wound, 
As o’er thee stole soft slumber, sweet and sound. 


Seated upon the carpet at my feet, 
Thou turn’st the pages of a pictured book ; 
And in thy hazel eyes I see that look 
Of infant gravity, so calm and sweet, 
I've noted oft, and I can scarcely deem 
When I awake that it was but a dream. 


No more may I caressingly entwine 
The chestnut rings around thine ivory brow, 
Nor press fond kisses on thy sweet lips now, 
Nor clasp thee te this loving heart of mine ; 
For the Dark Angel came one autumn eve, 
And bore my darling to the bowers of heaven. 


Yes, thouart gone! Gone from me with the flowers— 
The beautiful flowers of summer, fair and frail ; 
The days wore on, and still they grew more pale: 

And thou, like them, droopt with the waning hours, 

Fading and fading still from day to day, 

And, with the last pale blossoms, faded from earth 

away. 


Brightly o’er me now beams September's sun, 
The balmy breezes fan my weary brew, 
And blue the skies are bending o’er me now, 
As when thou yet wert here, my precious one! 
Thy little arms around my neck yet thrown, 
And thy soft, delicate cheek still pressing ’gainst 
mine own. 


But now all things seem strangely dark and drear ; 
For, oh! to greet me with thy winsome smile, 
And with thy joyous prattle to beguile 

The waning hours of autumn, or to cheer 

My spirit, when the busy day is o'er, 

With sweet caresses, thou art here no more. 


And yet why should I grieve that thou art done 

With earth and all its trials; that for thee 

The heavens have ope’d, and thou forever free 
From pain and sickness now, my darling one? 
For, oh, my precious baby! who can tell 

What bitter anguish thou art taken from, 

Or from what evil in the days to come? 
Whate’er betide us here, with thee ‘’Tis well !—” 
On the Good Shepherd’s tender, loving breast 
My lamb hath found her everlasting rest. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


SCENT BOTTLE CASE. 

Materials.—Black velvet, lilac satin, purse silk the 
same color, fifteen inches of plain sarcenet ribbon 
half an inch wide, middle-sized steel beads, thick 
card-board, and wire. 

THIS case, seen in Figs. 1 and 2, closed and 
open, is intended for three bottles, but can also 
be used for a work-box. The foundation is of 
a box made of thick card-board, with double 
sides throughout. The covering for the outer 


Fig. 1. 





sides is of black velvet, which is worked over 
with beads and silk. 

Fig. 3 gives the trimming which is used for 
the case when open. 
of silk stitches, and in two shades. 


The crocheted cord is made in a very simple | < 
| each an inch and a quarter long, which, at the 


Fig. 2. 





manner of four double crochet worked from 
the inside in the round. 


Fig. 3. 


This is mostly, as seen, | 





a quarter in length and four inches in breadth. 
The two outer long sides are each cut three 
inches and a quarter, the two inner ones two 
inches and three-quarters high and five inches 
and a quarter long. 

The two inner end parts are to be made 
somewhat narrower and shorter. All the 
inner end parts are lined with lilac satin, and 
seamed to the box. The outer end parts are 
joined together and to the bottom. The inner 
box, on the contrary, is only seamed to this at 
the upper edge—as thus the inner smaller box 
part touches the bottom without being fast- 
ened, the outer sides come further out, and the 
curved shape is made. 

The lid, made with velvet and satin, like the 
largest part of the box, requires a straight card- 
board surface four inches and three-quarters 
long and four inches and ahalf wide. For the 
hollow part, a piece of wire is set under all 
round at the back. Then the upper rounded 
card-board side, an inch and a quarter high and 
two inches and a quarter wide, covered with 
satin on both sides, is joined to the box after 
the side wall of the box. A thin layer of wad- 
ding is put in between the card-board and the 


| satin lining. The lid parts are set together, as 





in the box, by the buttonhole edge, and that of 
the lid, when finished, by five ribbon straps, 


ends of the upper edge of the box, and at the 
inner lid space, are to be stretched tight. 

When taken for a work-box, these straps 
serve to hold the knitting cotton, when fora 
scent bottle case they can be put on under- 
neath the lining. The close of the lid is hidden 
by a narrow sarcenet ribbon, sewn on only at 
the ends, and this can be taken for the hinges. 
The cord, crocheted with purse silk, covers 
the outer joins of the case, and makes the bor- 
dering of the lid and the two loops put on to 
each long side, the two being at the back each 
three inches and a quarter long, and those on 
the front side each six inches long. 

The long, loose, hanging loops are drawn 


| through the shorter ones, fastened an inch and 


a quarter long on the lid, and the case is thus 


| Closed, the first making the strap for the han- 


| dle. 


The tassels hanging on the cord loop at 


| the top, as also the imitation lock, the settings 
| and the knob on the lid, are, according to Fig. 
| 2, partly made of twisted strings of beads. 


Should this case be used for a work-box, a 
small bag for a thimble, three-quarters of an 





inch long, of double crochet, is fastened on one 

| of the short sides, and on the other a strap of 
The four-cornered bottom, covered on both | single crochet to hold the scissors. 

sides with lilac satin, measures five inches and j 
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VASE OF PERFORATED CARD FOR 
CIGARS. 

THE ground layers for the various parts are 
given in a reduced size, but exactly agreeing 
in the number of the holes with the full-size 
parts. 

Begin with the bottom, which is to be cut in 
an octagon form; four and three quarters 
inches in size, a quarter of an inch thick ; this 
is to be covered with rose-colored sarcenet. 

A small star pattern, three types large, made 
in a perforated paper stripe nine types high, 
make, as seen, the border round; an edge one 
type wide, beyond which all round one type of 
the first layer stands out ; borders in relief the 
open-work pattern of the border part. 

Fig..2, in the whole (but reduced in size as 
foundation); serves not only as a hold all round 
for the relief edge, but gives also the ground 


Fig. 2 





plan (line) for the foot, which is in eight 
curves, becoming narrower towards the top. 
Of the twelve paper layers, making the relief 
edge of the bottom the seventh, counted from 
below in answer to the thick edge, the six lay- 
ers going before this are widened at the sloping 
outer edges always by one type ; the graduation 
of the straight outer edges, on account of the 
corners, cannot be quite regular. Upwards, 
the width of the outer edge, catching in with 
points, gradually decreases, till at last the 
sloping sides are two, the straight ones one, 
type wide. We now come to the building up 
the curved-out. layers of the foot, the particu- 
lars of which ean be taken from the descrip- 
tion, but requiring a clear head and hand, as 
also an idea of form and shape. As already 
stated, Fig. 2.can be taken as the outline for 
the first layer; rising gently, fifty-two layers 
go gradually up to a circumference of three 
quarters of an inch, being double and treble at 
the sloping edges, and at the straight ones 
treble and fourfold, piled up on each other in 


| 








a very regular manner. The small smooth 
surface is then covered by an eight-cornered 
piece the same size, to which follow thirteen 
for the little square finish of the foot, which, 
only in double layers on ail sides, are always 
enlarged by one type. The next five layers of 
the same size have a cover of the same colored 
silk as the bottom edge, and, as a decoration, 
an open-work perforated paper stripe, as seen 
in Fig. 1. The eight-cornered shape is now 
graduated down again to the original size of 
three-quarters of an inch; the twenty-one 
layers are piled double-treble and fourfold on 
each other. To complete the foot and hold the 
cup (at the same time the bottom) a six-cor- 
nered piece two and. three-quarters inches 
round, with side-edges, each an inch and a half 
long, is to be made. A little over half an inch 
high, the paper-layers for the outer relief 
covering of this are gradually reduced to the 
size answering to the eight-cornered shape ; 
later only, whem the cup is finished and united 
to the sexagon, both parts are joined. 

The cup is of six single pieces of card-board, 
each five inehes high, two and one-quarter 
inches wide above, and an inch and a quarter 
wide below, which are to be pasted on a piece 
of lining, hanging together on the straight, 
lying close together. To make the round they 
are joined and pasted over with lead paper in 
the inside, with which also at the top the 
turned-over edges are covered ; this frame must 
then have a sexagon-shaped piece of card-board, 
covered with silver paper, asa bottom part; 
the folds in the stuff at the lower edge of the 
sloped card-board parts are to be neatly turned 
over and pasted down. The ground layers of 
two different designs of the relief decoration 
of these cup parts are seen in Figs. 3 and 4. 
The other layers of the outer edge, alike in 
every part, are graduated off at the top and 
sides always by one type; but below, on the 
side-aeross the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth paper layers, meet always in 
piles on each other. The deeper-lying middle 
shapes, the edges of which (not including the 
lowest point seven layers high) are everywhere 
evenly (eithor towards the inside or outside) 
shortened by always one type. contain on the 
whole only five layers; according to the way 
the relief-shape is graduated, these hang to- 
gether with the first or sixth paper layer of the 
outer edge. Each separate part of the cup is 
next to be sewn down with fine thread at the 
cross standing-out type row below, at about 
the third row of holes in the before-mentioned 
sexagon shape, before pasting the parts in the 
whole on the silk foundation of the card-board 
frame. Thirteen paper-layers belong to each 
shield, with which the lower part of the cup is 
decorated ; the last layer but three, with open- 
work edge, gives, as Fig. 2, for the relief-edge 
of the bottom, the hold for the relief-edge of 
the shield. The proper pattern is seén in Fig. 
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Fig. 10. 


Fig. 11. 
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5. The inner open-work pattern can easily be | 


altered. After the full-sized illustration, Fig. 
6, the upper pointed part of the lid made sepa- 
rately, and of lead-paper, and covered with 
silk, is constructed next, each of the six di- 
visions being marked by a sharp break made 
on the outside. The relief-pattern shown in 
Fig. 6, in the full size, is easily made, especially 


Fig. 6. 





when we add, that the middle design two lay- 
ers high is made in connection with the fifth 
and sixth of the seven layers of which the 
outer-edge is made; the ground layer is seen 
in Fig. 7. The explanation of the two other 
simpler middle designs is seen very clearly 
from the illustrations; Fig. 8 is the foundation 
of the pointed pattern. It is advisable, before 
pasting on the foundation, to fasten the upper 
points of the single relief parts with a few 
stitches. The shields complete the lid of fifteen 
layers, Figs. 9 and 10 (shown in different 
sizes), the last layer but four with open-work 
foundation, the running pattern of which 
changes in each division. In order to complete 
the full shape, eight layers, graduated in size, 
are added at the back to the upper parts, of 
pointed form, standing out asa triangle. Fasten 
down the shields with small stitches; and a 
hoop cut in a sexagon shape ten or twelve types 
wide, and four layers high, which reaches out 
two types wide over the edge of the cup ; inside 
this hoop are two layers, each three types 
wide, a kind of groove round, which last must 
prevent the slipping of the lid. After all the 
shields, with the corners after Fig. 1, on which 
the pointed parts are sewn firm, the unlined 
part in the inside of the lid is covered with silk 





and lead-paper. The lid point (Fig. 11) is of 
two halves, each of eight graduated layers. 
Under the point is secured by a six-cornered 
Shape, answering to the space slipped in, of 
card-board covered with lead-paper. The holder 
for the cigars is a sexagon-shaped piece of 
eard-board, and lead-paper pasted together to 
the middle part, cut out an inch and a quarter 
large ; a cup-like piece is added, to hold, be- 
sides the cigars placed all round, some spills 
for lighting these when required. Fig. 1 shows 
the goblet put on a mat. 





<-> 


CROCHET PURSE. 

THis purse is made with rings, and red, 
black, and gold-colored netting silk. Com- 
mence at the bottom with covering a ring an 
inch and a half in circumference, with 32 double 
stitches in yellow silk, then 1 row of doubie 
stitches in black, and 1 row of red silk over a 
ring two and a half inches in circumference, 
making 2 stitches into each one of the previous 
rows; fasten off. 4¢h row, yellow. * 4 treble 
stitches into the first stitch on the ring, with 3 
chain between the 2d and 3d of the 4 treble, 1 
chain, missing 7 stitches of the ring. Repeat 





from *. At the end of the row Joop the thread 
into the 1st treble of the row. 5th. 1 chain, * 
14 treble over the 3 chain of the last row, 1 
chain. Repeat from*. At the end of the row 
loop the thread into the 1st treble of the row 
and fasten off. 6th. Black *1 double over the 





single chain stitch of the 5th and 4th row, 
' taking up both, miss 1 treble of the 5th row, 1 
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double into the next 12 treble, miss the last 
treble. Repeat from *. On to this row work 
over 16 rings 1 inch in circumference with red 
silk as follows: 8 double round a ring, *, loop 
the thread into the back thread of the 4th of 
the 12 double of the former row, 8 double round 
the ring (this covers half of the ring), work 8 
double round another ring, loop the thread 
into the 11th of the 12 double, 8 double round 
the ring, 8 double round another ring, and re- 
peat from * till all the 16 rings are worked 
half over, and the row completed. Then cover 
the other half of the rings with 17 double in 
red, work 3 double in yellow into the 3 middle 
stitches of the 17, and 5 chain after each 3 dou- 
ble. Now make another row of spots as above, 
observing to work the 4 treble of row 4 into the 
middle stitch of the 3 double of the previous 
row. Make another row of 16 rings with red 
silk as above, but in this row make the rings 
closer together than in the lower ones; then 
another row of spots, then two rows of open 
crochet for the cord, and finish with a scallop 
around the top. Finish with a cord and smal! 
tassels, with three larger tassels at the bottom. 





LIST BRUSH FOR CLEANING SILKS. 


Tuis brush will be found very useful for 
taking the dust off silk dresses and mantles. 





It consists of rows of cloth list about an ineh 
wide, plaited on very thickly to a piece of card. | 
board the shape of an oval clothes brush, | 


| covered with gray calico. On the top of this 
brush glue a piece of pasteboard, and over this 
again another piece a very little larger than 
the former, and covered with gray calico. 
Cover this with cloth, and sew a rim of paste- 
board covered with cloth round it, adding a 
brown silk cord at the edge. Ornament the 
top as well as the rim of the brush with figures, 
cut out of dark brown cloth, according to 
illustration. 





LOW CHAIR FOR BEDROOM. 


THE cover of this pretty and comfortable 
chair is of chintz ; the stuffing of the back and 





wide seat is fastened down in rows with covered 
buttons ; the wide edge is gathered on each side, 
and finished with a plaited ruche. The flounce 
round the legs is put on in broad box-plaits. 
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UMBRELLA-STAND, ORNAMENTED 
WITH DRAPERY. 


Materials.—Reddish-brown cloth or ribbed woollen 
material for the ground; cloth in two shades of 
brown for the applique; purse silk in three shades 
of the same color, completing the shading and black ; 
silk braid of the lightest shade; narrow gold braid 
and cord. 


THE brown shades of this embroidery, en- 








livened by gold braid and cord with a dark 
| Teddish- brown ground, would be just as eff+c- 
‘tive with green, violet, or white. The two 
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leaf halves of the applique in dark and light 
cloth, and fastened on by a row of gold braid, 
going all round, and overcast with black, 
come close together in the middle under a row 
of cross-bars, worked in the darkest silk. 
Herring-bone stitches in the two light shades 
give the leaf veins; the other light sprigs of 
single stitches have stalks of gold cord, over- 
cast with black. The latter goes round the 
dark outlines of the pattern, worked in twisted, 
over chain stitch ; the decoration at the upper 
leaf point made in the same stitch, and the 





fancy stitches between the light braid, are in 
the middle color. The arabesque shapes of 
this pattern would also make a setting for any 
other centre shape than the leaf before us; for 
’ instance, a colored group in flat-stitch em- 
broidery. 

This pretty stand, intended for a summer- 
house or hall, is of carved black-polished wood, 
with a china holder below for wet umbrellas ; 
the wide embroidered drapings going round 
inake it especially suitable for a present. 
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WORK BASKET. 

OvR model is of a brown basket work stand 
twenty-eight inches high, inside of which are 
two yellow open-work cane baskets of a gradu- 
ated size. The upper basket has a lid with 
hinges and brown handle ; this, as well as the 
two baskets, the bottom of each being wadded 
thickly, is lined with lilac silk. On the outer 
side of the lid is a round pincushion of wadding 
and silk somewhat flat in shape, and four and 
three-quarters inches large, the place where it 
is put on being hidden by a pinked silk quill- 





ing an inch and a quarter wide. The same 
finish is seen on the lid round the inside, which 
is of a straight piece of lilac silk drawn full 
over a round of cayd-board. Pinked silk quill- 
ing is also put around the fn and outside of the 
lid, and the outer edges of both baskets; the 
bottom parts, of a like qui‘led setting, stand 
out in a curve-like way. Four bows of the 
stuff complete the trimming of this pretty 
basket. 
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TOILET CUSHION. The row of scallops next the star are quar- 

THE toilet cushion foundation is circular, and | ters of a cirele, with the middle point out- 
a good deal raised in the middle. The embroi- | wards. They are gathered at the top. The 
dery may be worked upon Nainsook or book- ! size must, of course, depend on the size of the 





Fig. 1. 





muslin. The centre pattern is given in the full | cushion. The edge row consists of half circles, 
size in Fig. 2. gathered on the straight, and trimmed on the 

The centre is a star shape, cut with the points | semi-circular side. If the cushion-cover is of 
all round beyond the size of the embroidery, | book-muslin, a pretty, bright-colored silk lin- 





Fig. 2. 
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and finished with edging. Lace will serve as | ing is put beneath. The rpper row of points 
well as the pattern shown. A narrow gimp is | may be of silk or satin, trimmed with lace, if 
put over the stitches, sewing on the edge. preferred. 
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Receipts, Ete. 


HOLIDAY SWEETS. 


Christmas Plum Pudding for a Large Family.— 
Half a pound of suet, one pound of flour, half a pound 
of dried currants, half a pound of stoned raisins, two 
eggs, nutmeg and cinnamon to the taste, half a spoon- 
ful of salt. Shred the suet, chop it fine, and rabit 
through the flour. Wash, pick, and dry the currants ; 
seed the raisins, mix the eurrants and raisins to- 
gether, and dredge over them as much flour as will 
adhere to them. Beat the eggs till they are very 
thick and light, and add enough milk to form a 
batter—stir in the eggs, then the spices and salt, and 
lastly the fruit. Dip your pudding bag 
water, turn it wrong side out, 
turn it back again, pour in the batter, tie the mouth 


a space sufficient to allowthe pudding to swell. Have 
ready a pot of boiling water, with a plate in the bot- 
tom to prevent the bag from touching the bottom of 
the pot, put in the pudding, and let it boil three 
hours and a half. Keepa kettle of boiling water to 
fill up the pot as may be required. When the pud- 
ding is done, take it out of the pot, dip it for an in- 
stant in cold water, untie the bag, and turn it out on 
adish. To be eaten with Sweet sauce. 


Christmas Fruit or Plum Cake.—One pound of 
flour, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
six eggs, one pound of dried currants, washed, picked, 
and wiped dry ; one pound of raisins, washed, picked, 
and stoned: a quarter of a pound of citron, cut in 
small slices ; a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, one 
nutmeg, flavor with rose-water or lemon-juice. Stir 
the butter and sugar together till it is very smooth 
and light. Whisk the eggs till they are as thick as 
batter, and stir into them the butter and sugar alter- 
nately with the flour. Add the spice very gradually, 
then the fruit, which must be floured before it is put 
in, or it will settle at the bottom of the cake and burn. 
Beat the whole very hard for fifteen minutes. If it 
is baked in a tin or iron pan, butter the pan, liae the 
bottom and sides with very thick or brown paper, 
butter the paper well, and pourin the mixture. Bake 
in a moderate oven five hours. 

Unrivalled Plum Pudding.—Two pounds and a 
half of raisins, one pound and three-quarters of cur- 
rants, two pounds of finest moist sugar, two pounds 
of bread-crums, sixteen eggs, two pounds of finely- 
chopped suet, six ounces of candied peel, the rind of 
two lemons, one ounce of ground nutmeg, one ounce 
of ground cinnamon, half an ounce of powdered bit. 
ter almonds, a quarter of a pint of brandy. Stone 
and cut up the raisins, but do not chop them, wash 
and dry the currants, and cut the candied peel into 
thin slices. Mix all the dry ingredients well to- 
gether, and moisten with the eggs, which should be 
well beaten and strained, to the pudding stir in the 
brandy, and when all is thoroughly mixed, butter and 
flour a stout pudding cloth, put in the pudding, tie it 
down tightly, boil from six to eight hours, and serve 
with brandy sauce. A few sweet almonds blanched, 
and cut in strips, and stuck on the pudding, orna- 
ment it prettily. This quantity may be divided for 
small families, as the above ingredients will make a 
large pudding. 

Another.—One pound of currants, half a pound of 
raisins well chopped, one pound of suet finely 
chopped, half the peel of a lemon grated, a quarter 
of a pound of moist sugar, two ounces of candied 
peel, two tablespoonfuls of bread-cruins, two table. 








spoonfuls of flour, eight eggs, half the whites, a wine- 
glass and a half full of brandy, two glasses of sherry 
wine; mix well together the night before. This 
quantity makes two puddings, and they must be 
boiled eight hours. 

Another.—Mix a quarter of a pound of raisins and 
the same of currants, one pint of flour and three- 
quarters of a pint of nrilk, six ounces of chopped suet 
and three tablespoonfuls of molasses. Boil three 


Common Plum Pudding.—Beat together three- 
quarters of a pound of fiour, the same quantity of 
raisins, six ounces of beef suet, finely chopped, a 
small pinch of salt, some grated nutmeg, and three 
eggs, which have been thoroughly whisked and 
mixed with about a quarter of a pint of milk, or less 
than this should the eggs be large. Pour the whole 
into a buttered dish, and bake an hour and a quarter. 

ZTemon Pudding.--The juice and peel of two 
lemons, the peel to be rubbed off with lumps of 
sugar, six ounces of pounded loaf.sugar, except what 
has been used for the lemon-peel, a good sized tea- 
cupful of grated bread.crums; whilst these are soak- 
ing, beat up four eggs, leaving out two of the whites, 
melt two ounces of fresh butter, and mix all the 
above ingredients together. Edge and trim a dish 
with puff paste, and pour in the above mixture, and 
bake it in a quick oven for three-quarters of an hour. 

Another.—Beat up the yelks of four eggs, add four 
ounces of lump-sugar, the rind of a lemon being 
rubbed with some of the lumps of the sugar to ex- 
tract the essence, then put and beat it in a marble 
mortar ; add the juice of a large lemon, mix all well 
together with four or five ounces of fresh butter 
warmed. Line a flat dish over with puff paste, and 
pour the above ingredients into it, and bake it in a 
moderate oven. 

Sauce for Plum Pudding.—A quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter, a quarter of a pound of the finest 
loaf-sugar, which must be ground till there is not the 
slightest grit in it; the butter to be half melted and 
beaten up with the sugar, like whipped cream: then 
stir in gradually a glass of brandy and a glass of 
sherry; this sauce must be served cold. It should 
not be made till near the time it is to be served up, 
allowing at least half an hour to whip it; it shoukd 
be pretty stiff if properly made, like ice cream. 

Christmas Cake.—Butter, blanched almonds, 
sugar, currants, and candied peel, half a pound of 
each; half a pint of cream, a measured half pint of 
eggs out of their shells, and enough French brandy 
and Madeira wine in equal parts to make the whole 
sufficiently moist; the eggs are to be whisked, the 
cream whipped, and the butter beaten as for a pound 
cake ; bake it for two hours in a hoop or tin. 

Gingerbread Loaf.—Two pounds and a half of 
flour, half a pound of butter, one ounce of ginger, 
four eggs, half a pound of moist sugar, one dessert- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved in a cup of 
water. Melt the butter on the molasses, then add 
the sugar, soda, and eggs. Mix all together with the 
flour, and bake in a moderate oven two hours. 

Tea Cakes.—To each pound of flour allow a dessert- 
spoonful of bread-powder, one egg, and half a pint 
of cream or new milk, half a teaspoonful of suet, and 
two teaspoonfuls of powdered loaf-sugar. Rub the 
dry things well together, then quickly mix in first 
the cream and then the egg: bake quickly on but- 
tered tins. If yeast be preferred, the milk should be 
a little warmed, and strained through the yeast as 
for bread, add the egg last. Let the dough stand to 
rise, then bake half an hour ina quick oven. 

Another.—One pint of flour, into which put a tea- 
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spoonful of cream of tartar; one cup of sweet milk, 
into which put one teaspoonful of soda, Two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one cup of sugar mixed well 
together; then break into it two eggs; add milk and 
flour; flavor with grated rind and juice of a lemon. 


Lemon Cheesecake.—One pound of lump-sugar, 
broken in pieces; six eggs, leaving out. two whites ; 
the juice of three lemons, the rinds of two grated, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter. Put all these 
ingredients into a pan, stirring them gently over a 
slow fire, until the mixture becomes thick, and looks 
like honey. 

Vanilla Toffey.—Put a quarter of a pound of butter 
at the bottom of the saucepan, then putin one pound 
of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Leave 
it to soak one night. If it looks too dry in the morn- 
ing, add a little more vinegar. Then put it on the 
fire and boil, not stirring it. When you think it 
likely to be done, stick a knife into the middle of it, 
and drop it into a cup of cold water, and, if it bites 
crisp, it is done. Just before it is done, drop in a 
teaspoonful of essence of vanilla. Then pour the 
toffey thinly all over a buttered tin, and it will soon 
be cold. 

Lemon Cream.—Pare the rinds of four lemons 
very thin, squeeze the juice over it, and let it stand 
covered up for three or four hours. Beat the whites 
of seven eggs and yelks of four well together; melt 
half a ponnd of white sugar in a pint of water, strain 
it into a spillit, strain the lemon-juice over it, add the 
eggs, and stir one way over a gentle fire till it thick- 
ens. When cool put it into glasses, and serve cold. 
Cream may be added if wished. 

Marble Cake.—One cup of butter, one of milk, two 
of sugar, whites of eight eggs, five cups of flour, half 
a teaspoonful of saleratus, spice. 

One cup of butter, two of brown sugar, one of sour 
milk, yelks of eight eggs, one egg, one cup of mo- 
lasses, spice, four cups of flour, one teaspoonful of 
saleratus; put in pans together. 


Raisin Pudding.—Soak two ounces of raisins in 
enough brandy to cover them. Take half a pound of 
flour, half a pound of chopped suet, a dessertspoon- 
ful of ground ginger, two eggs, four ounces of white 
sugar, and enough milk to make it a pretty light 
paste ; add the raisins and brandy, put it intoa cloth 
or basin, boil it for two hours, and serve with what 
pudding sauce you please. 

Suet Pudding.—Put six spoonfuls of flour into a 
stewpan, with a little grated nutmeg, and ginger, and 
a teaspoonful of salt, to which put a pound and a half 
of beef suet chopped fine; when these are stirred to- 
gether, mix in a quart of milk and six eggs, well 
beaten together; butter a basin, and shake some 
flour round it, into which put your batter, and boil 
it two hours and a half or three hours. You may 
send some good strong beef gravy in a boat with this 
pudding. 

Almond Hard-bake.—Boil one paund of sugar until 
it becomes brittle, when a little of it is put on a plate 
tocool. Have ready a quarter of a pound of almonds, 
blanched and split in halves. Put the flat side of 
them downwards on an oiled tin plate, and pour the 
sugar over them. When cold, the hard-bake may be 
taken off the plate, and kept for use in a tin box. 

Rich Mince-Meat.—Cut the root off a neat’s 
tongue, rub the tongue well with salt, let it lie four 
days, wash it perfectly clean, and boil it till it be- 
comes tender; skin, and when cold chop it very 
finely. Mince as small as possible two pounds of 
fresh beef suet from the sirloin, stone and cut small 
two pounds of bloom raisins, clean nicely two pounds 
of currants, pound and sift half an ounce of mace 





and a quarter of an ounce of cloves, grate a large 
nutmeg; mix all these ingredients thoroughly, to- 
gether with a pound and a half of good brown sugar. 
Pack it in jars. When it is to be used, allow, for the 
quantity, sufficient to make twelve smail mince pies, 
five finely-minced apples, the grated rind and juice 
of a large lemon, add a wineglass and a half of wine; 
put into each a few bits of citron and preserved 
lemon-peel. Three or four whole green lemons, pre- 
served in brown sugar, and cut into thin slices, may 
be added. 

Cranberry Tart.—To every pint of cranberries, 
allow a teaspoonful of lemon-juice and three ounces 
of good moist sugar. First, pour all the juice of your 
cranberries into a basin; then well wash the cran- 
berries in a pan, with plenty of water, pick out all 
the bad ones, and put the cranberries into a dish; 
add to them the sugar and lemon-juice, pour the 
juice out of the basin gently to them, so as to leave 
behind the dirt and sediment which will settle at the 
bottom ; mix all together, and let it lie while you are 
making your pie—thus: Line the bottom of your dish 
with puff paste not quite a quarter of an inch thick, 
put your cranberries upon it, without any juice, and 
cover with the same paste not quite half an inch 
thick; close the edges as usual, ice it, and bake it 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour, according 
to size. Simmer the juice a few minutes, which 
serve up with your tart in a smal] sauce tureen. A 
pint of cranberries make a pretty sized tart. 





POULTRY. 

To Roast a Turkey.—Prepare a stuffing of pork 
sausage meat, one beaten egg, and a few crums of 
bread : or, if sausages are to be served with the tur- 
key, stuffing as for fillet of veal; in either, a little 
shred shalot isan improvement. Stuff the bird under 
the breast, dredge it with flour, and put it down toa 
clear, brisk fire ; at a moderate distance the first half 
hour, but afterwards nearer. Baste with butter; 
and when the turkey is plumped up, and the steam 
draws towards the fire, it will be nearly done; then 
dredge it lightly with flour, and baste it with a littie 
more butter, first melted in the basting-ladle. Serve 
with gravy in the dish, and bread sauce in a tureen. 
It may be garnished with sausages or with fried 
forcemeat, if veal stuffing be used. Sometimes the 
gizzard and liver are dipped into the yelk of an egg, 
sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, and then put under 
the pinions, before the bird is put to the fire. Chest- 
nuts, stewed in gravy, are likewise eaten with turkey. 
A very large turkey will require three hours’ roast- 
ing, one of eight or ten pounds two hours, and a 
small one an hour and a half. 

To “ Devil” Turkey.—Mix a little salt, black pep- 
per, and Cayenne, and sprinkle the mixture over the 
gizzard, rump, and drumstick of a dressed turkey; 
broil them, and serve very hot with this sauce; mix 
with some of the gravy out of the dish, a little made 
mustard, some butter and flour, a spoonful of lemon- 
juice and the same of soy; boil up the whole. 

Stuffing for Turkeys, Fowls, and Veal.—Chop finely 
half a pound of suet; and with it mix the same quan- 
tity of bread-crums, a large spoonful of chopped 
parsley, nearly a teaspoonful of thyme and marjo- 
ram, mixed, one-eighth of a nutmeg, some grated 
lemon-peel, salt, and pepper; and bind the whole 
with two eggs. A teaspoonful of finely-shred shalot 
or onion may be added at pleasure. 

To Roast a Goose.—Geese seem to bear the same 
relation to poultry that pork does to the flesh of other 
domestic quadrupeds; that is, the flesh of goose. is 
not suitable for, or agreeable to, the very delicate in 
constitution. One reason doubtless is, that it is the 
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fashion to bring it to table very rare done, a detest- 
able mode. Take a young goose, pick, singe, and 
clean well. Make the stufling with two ounces of 
onions (about four common sized) and one ounce of 
green sage, chopped very fine; then add a large 
coffee cup of stale bread-crums and the same of 





mashed potatoes; a little pepper and salt, a bit of | 


butter as big as a walnut, the yelk of an egg or two: 
mix these well together, and stuff the goose; do not 
fill it entirely—the stuffing requires room to swell. 
Spit it, tie the spit at both ends, to prevent its swing- 
ing round, and to keep the stuffing from coming out. 
The fire must be brisk. Baste it with salt and water 
at first—then with its own dripping. It will take 
two hours or more to roast it thoroughly. A green 
goose, that is, one under four months old, is sea- 
soned with pepper and salt, instead of sage and 
onions. It will roast in an hour. 

Ducks.—Ducks may be roasted as soon as killed. 
Keep a clear, bright fire. Let them be done of a 
light brown, but if wild, they should not be much 
roasted, or the flavor will be spoiled. They take 
about an hour to roast, and should be well basted. 
The livers and gizzard are parboiled, chopped fine, 
and thrown into the gravy. Canvas back ducks are 
roasted in half an hour; they should always be 
served with currant jelly. For tame ducks apple 
sauce is more appropriate. A duckling will require 
proportionally more roasting. 

To Roast Fowls or Capons.—Fowl, capons, and 


chickens are roasted and served as turkeys, with the | 


addition of egg-sauce; but they require proportion- 
ally less time at the fire, and are seldom stuffed. A 
full-grown fowl will require about three-quarters of 
an hour, a capen an hour and a quarter, and a chicken 
from thirty to forty minutes. A large fowl may be 
stuffed as a turkey. 

To Broil a Fowl.—Split the fowl down the back ; 
season it very well with pepper, and put it on the 
gridiron with the inner part next the fire, which 
must be very clear. Hold the gridiron at a consider- 
able distance from the fire, and allow the fowl to 
remain until it is nearly half done; then turn it, 
taking great care that it does not burn. Broil it of a 
fine brown, and serve it up with stewed mushrooms 
or & sauce with pickled mushrooms. A duek may be 
broiled in the same way. If the fowl is very large, 
half roast it, then cut it intofour quarters, and finish 
it on the gridiron. It will take from half an hour to 
three-quarters of an hour to cook. 

Sauce for a Fowl.—Stew the neck and gizzard, with 
a@ small piece of lemon-peel, in about a cupful of 
water: then bruise the liver of the fowl with some 
of the liquor; melt a little good butter, and mix the 
liver with the gravy from the neck and gizzard with 
it; let it boil a minute or two, and pour it into the 
sauce tureen. 

To Make Croquettes.—Take cold fowl, or fresh 
meat of any kind, with slices of ham, fat and lean; 
chop them together very fine, and add half as much 
stale bread grated, some salt, pepper, nutmeg, a tea- 
spoonful of made mustard, tablespoonful of catsup, 
and a lump of butter; knead all well together till it 
resembles sausage meat; make it up in cakes or 
little balis.the size of a walnut, dip them in the yelks 
of eggs beaten, cover them thickly with grated 
bread, and fry them a light brown. 

Te Fry Chickens.—Cut up the chickens, and sea- 
son them with salt and Cayenne pepper; roll them 
in flour, and fry them in hot lard; when the whole 
are fried, pour off the lard, and put in a quarter of 
a pound of butter, one teacupful of cream, a little 
flour, and some scalded parsley chopped fine for the 
sauce. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pomade.—A useful stimulating one for the hair: 
Half a pound of beef marrow (refined), an ounce and 
a half of tincture of blistering flies (cantharides), 
four ounces of castor oil; a few drops of perfume 
can de added. Mix all toacream. Rub it on with 

| a soft brush: till the skin feels slightly irritated. Or, 
the occasional application of a little spirit (cognac or 
rum) may be found sufficient. If, however, the fall- 

| ing-off of the hair arises, as is too often the case, 
from disordered health, no external remedy will be 
of any avail. Castor oil cream is less heavy than 
the pure oil. Beat half a pound of lard, with suffi- 

| cient castor oil to form a cream; add a few drops of 

| essence of roses. It should be made in a room with- 

| outa fire. It should be remembered that perfume 
dries the hair, and is offensive after use. 


Borar is superior to everything else for extermi- 
nating the cockroach. The smell or touch of borax 
' is said to be certain death to them. A knowledge of 
| this fact cannot but be valuable to a large number of 
| householders. 
How to Remove Rancidity from Fat.—Melt the 
| fat in a saucepanful of boiling water, and add a 
| muslin bag containing powdered wood charcoal, or 
ivory-black, the particles of which must be too 
| coarse to pass through the interstices of the muslin. 
Boil the water with the fat for a short time, until the 
rancidity has left the fat and united with the char- 
coal. The bag of charcoal is then to be removed, 
and the water allowed to become cold, when the fat 
will form a solid layer on its surface. This should 
be removed, boiled with a slice of moistened bread, 
and preserved for use in well-covered jars. The 
following is a French method: Put the fat into a 
saucepan over a clear fire, and when it becomes very 
hot, remove it farther from the heat. Then take a 
thick slice of bread, previously soaked in water, and 
put it into the melting fat. The bread should be al- 
lowed to remain until ecrisp. When this happens, 
the fat must be removed farther from the fire, and 
allowed to cool a little, and then strained through 
fine calico into earthenware pots. The mouths of 
these vessels must be securely closed with thick pa- 
per, and kept in a cold and dry place. 


The Properties of Apples and Pears.—Apples are a 
very wholesome and nutritious fruit, especially when 
cooked. When heat is applied, either by roasting, 
baking, or boiling them, the cell-walls of the fruit 
become broken down, and rendered more easy of 
digestion. In addition to this, when roasted or 
baked, a considerab!c quantity of the water the fruit 
naturally contains, is dispelled by the heat. The 
pear, from a deficiency of acid in its composition, 
has been considered by some authorities to be less 
fitted for delicate stomachs. It is, however, both 
nutritious and excellent, especially when baked. 

Eag Balls for Soups and Made Dishes.—Eight 
eggs, a little flour, seasoning with salt to taste. Boil 
six eggs for twenty minutes, strip off the shells, take 
the yelks and pound them in a mortar. Beat the 
yelks of the other two eggs; add them, with a little 
flour and salt, to those pounded; mix ali well to- 
gether, and roll into balls. Boil them before they 
are put into the soup or other dish they may be in- 
tended for. 

To Make French Indelible Ink.—This may be pre- 
pared by dissolving Indian ink in either a mixture of 
dilute muriatic acid in water, or a very weak solu- 
tion of caustic petash. If steel pens are to be em- 
ployed in writing with it, the fatter fluid is to be 
preferred; but if quill pens are used, the former 
liquid is the best. 
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@ditors’ Cable. 


MY DESIRES. 





I WOULD a bar of gold were mine, 
Which never cost a tear— 
A gift to me for precious souls 
That have no portion here ; 
Christ’s straying lambs, that find no fold, 
Born heirs of sin’s distress— 
How sweet to coin our virgin gold, 
And give them happiness! 


Then I would have a thousand pens 
To write of Love Divine, 
And eager hearts and open hands 
To help this way of mine; 
Its compass points should reach the poles, 
And round the world be press’d, 
For, oh, to save immortal souls, 
Is joy forever biess’d! 


T long to mark each passing day 
With deed of holy white ; 

Benighted minds, aroused, should seek— 
Not gold, but Truth’s pure light; 

And this Old Year should close his eyes 
And dream a NEw YEAR come; 

When PEACE, descending from the skies, 
Shall make our Land her home. 


Then Earth would learn the NAME of Power, 
That conquers Death and Sin, 

And, sounding through Heaven's open door, 
Calls all the weary in. 

That NAME of Power—’Tis mine! ‘tis thine! 
Our strength in sin’s sharp strife— 

Jesus THz Carist! He’s thine! He’s mine! 
The way, the truth, the life! 

PHILADELPHIA, October 24th, 1871. 





A FEW WORDS WITH OUR READERS. 

THE close of the year is said to be a time for look- 
ing back on the past. Still, I cannot hinder my de- 
sires from rushing onward into the midst of future 
opportunities for my young countrywomen. The 
good that I may in hope or fancy seek to effect, you 
may find means to make real in the coming year. I 
am intending to talk to you, not in the editorial vein, 
but as an old and familiar friend. 

The Lapy’s Book and its Editress have been so 
long associated that three generations meet now 
around the “Editor’s Table,” or “Godey’s Arm 
Chair.’”’ Perhaps few of these many friends have 
been with us from the first number of our Book, or 
know how many volumes the werk has reached. 
This month of December will complete the forty- 
fourth year of my editorial life. My young friends 
may think it a long time; it has not seemed to me 
too long. I have enjoyed much; my duties have 
been made pleasant by the constant and considerate 
kindness of the editor. You all esteem Mr. Godey 
as a true friend; he is worthy of this estimation. 
The women of America can hardly overrate his long 
and faithful service in the literature devoted to their 
improvement. . 

Before this number is in my readers’ hands, I shall 
be in my eighty-fourth year. I hope you will not 
say, as the census-taker did, ‘Good Heavens! what 
an age!” Women, as a rule, live longer than men. 
Their lives are more tranquil, and less exposed to 
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violence. It seems a providential decree that those 
whose kindness and care are so necessary to the 
comfort and happiness of the home, should be kept 
longer in this world than the toilers in the outer 
realms. Men often die for their country ; women can 
live for theirs. But, however this may be, Ihave long 
passed the ordinary limit of human, life, and I may 
thankfully say that I yet retain my desire and my 
ability to work. When I see others look forward to 
giving up their occupations and spending an old age 
of idleness, I always think how much happier they 
would be to work, according to their strength, until 
the end of their days. For my own part, I hope to 
spend the remnant of my long life in doing all I can 
with my pen, in work which I hope will benefit my 
countrywomen. 

Last month there was an extract in the “ Editor’s 
Table” concerning the homes for little girls built. by 
the noble charity of the Princess Mary, of England. 
That is what we want here. We have excellent and 
thorough public schools, but thousands of little ones 
are destitute of that best of educations which comes 
from the home. 

Cannot some of our young ladies set up a Home in 
which these little outcasts can be brought together 
and trained in all knowledge and goodness? If I 
could encourage such a movement, it would truly 
gladden my heart. In Germany they burn candles 
on the birthday of a friend, one for each year of her 
life. Will not my young friends light up mine with a 
bright deed, whose radiance will illumine their own 
hearts, should they count even more summers than 
mine? 





A QUESTION OF MONEY. 

A GREAT improvement has taken place of late years 
in the management of our hospitals, lunatic asylums, 
prisons, and other similar institutions. Yet we are 
every now and then shocked by accounts of needless 
sufferings endured by the inmates. It is observable 
that these sufferings almost always proceed from the 
callous rudeness or hardhearted indifference of the 
lower class of attendants. A letter, bearing the 
stamp of truthfulness, and evincing in the author 
endowments zbove the common order, has lately 
appeared in a widely circulated journal, giving an 
account of the writer’s experience while immured in 
a State lunatic asylum during an access of mental 
disorder, which did not prevent him from observing 
and understanding what took place around him. 
The name of the State is not important, as there is 
too much reason to fear that the like causes produce 
similar resultsinmanysuchasylums. The following 
is the narrative of the reception he encountered on 
his arrival at the institution, “near night, on a cold 
and gloomy day in February :— 

“T was at once taken tothe second hall, a long and 
narrow room, called oy many the ‘second best’ in 
the whole ballene. here I was locked in with 
twenty-five or thirty men and boys in every stage of 
idiocy, insanity, and madness. Age and youth, de- 
crepitude and vigor, idiots and maniacs, t 
recovered, the sick, the diseased, and the imbecile, 
in this building live together, eat together, sleep to- 
gether and are frequently carried out to the dead- 

ouse together. At eight o'clock that evening I, for 
the first time, heard the words, ‘Bed-time, gents?’ 
Then we were all locked in our rooms, in many in- 
stances the most loathsome and fearfully insane shut 
in little narrow rooms or prison cells with those who 
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were orderly and comely and, bly, not insane. 
A sorrowful-looking man occupied a room adjoining 
mine. He appeared as if his troubles were nearly 
ended. I heard him say to the attendant that he 
was ‘nearly done,’ and ask if he was going to lock 
him into his room to die all alone. ‘ th you,’ 
replied the attendant, ‘and don’t be bothering us 
here!’ ‘Then give me a cup of water,’ said the pa- 
tient. ‘I tell you not to be bathers us with such 
fussing,’ replied the attendant nurse); ‘you 
must go t to bed, and make our complaints 
to the doctor when hé comes around in the morning.’ 
Next morning at six o’clock the doors were success- 
ively unbolted, with a  pemene Mr. A.! 
‘Good-morning, Mr. B.!’ and so on, till they came to 
that little room nearest 5 There, there was no 
reply to the salutation. ‘Why don’t you rise up?’ 
There was a Nn man in tifis room,’ an 
the door was med shut. We were all invariably 
ordered to arise at six o’clock—the well and the sick, 
the feeble and the strong. There was no discharge 
for the day, and there was no excuse. On one occa- 
sion a poor fellow told the ‘nurses’ that he was dying, 
and he could arise no more; but he was compelled. 
He arose that morning, and actually began last 
walk across the hall.” 


Other portions of the narrative are even more 
shocking than this. Yet the writer spealzs favorably 
of the higher officials who had charge of the institu- 
tion:— 


“The physicians, steward, chaplain, etc.,” he de- 


clares, “are gentle, manly, and courteous. The 
matron and other ladies on the ladies’ side seemed 
ki competent. But exactly what was their 


office work I was never able to understand. Almost 
rything is done by the attendants and nurses. It 
is from these proceed those tortures by which the 
patients are sometimes ob to take their medicine 
or their food. I have seen h ‘administered,’ and 
know of nothing more horrible than those needless 
tortures. Attendants and nurses, to be fit for such 
positions, should be selécted with the utmost care 
rom among kind, intelligent, humane men and wo- 
and id a suitable compensation for their 
this is impossible, then those that are 
consi’ should be constantly under the eye of some 
one of the doctors.” 


There is but one way in which we can be sure that 
a doctor shall always be present on such occasions, 
and that is by providing that every attendant shall 
be himself a physician. Is this impossible? Surely, 
all can see that it Is only a question of salary. If 
$1000 a year will not induce a medical man, “gentle, 
manly, and courteous,” to undertake the office, 
$3000 or $5000 would suffice. But it is not likely that 
these larger sums would be often required. Cannot 
the people of a great State, whose collective wealth 
is reckoned by thousands of millions, spare enough 
from their superfluities to assure to their afflicted 
fellow citizens, who are under the*public guardian- 
ship, that amount of attention and comfort which 
mere humanity requires? It is a question which 
should hardly need to be asked. 

There would not, of course, be any absolute neces- 
sity that every attendant should have received a 
medical diploma. All that would be needed for the 
object in view would be that every person having 
the direct charge of the inmates, or brought into 
immediate contact with them, should be well edu- 
cated, intelligent, and humane. If it were once 
understood that such persons were required for these 
duties, and that their services would be fairly re- 
warded, the demand would quickly produce a supply. 
It is, as has been said before, merely “a question of 
money.” 

The writer from whom we quote, declares that the 
impressions which his own experience has made upon 
him has determined him to strive, while he lives and 
(he sadly adds) “ while reason lasts,” for a much- 
needed reform in the management of lunatic asylums. 
Every kind heart will wish him good speed in this 
excellent work. 


me 





NOVELS AND NOVEL READING. 


Ir must be admitted that this is a novel-reading 
era. Since the time of Scott, whose hundredth birth- 
day has just been celebrated in all countries in which 
the English language is spoken, the kind of literature 
to which he chiefly owes his fame has had a wonder- 
ful development. The writers of fiction are now—in 
point of emolument, at least—at the head of the 
literary craft. Novels of every description are in 
demand, and, if readable, command a large sale. 
Historical romances, like those of Kingsley, Mrs. 
Muhibach, and “Erckmann-Chatrian;”’ novels of 
society, like those of Trollope, Lever, and Mrs. Oli- 
phant; sensational novels; novels of adventure; 
and even political and controversial novels, are all, 
if well written, sure of numerous readers. No maga- 
zine or literary paper is deemed camplete without 
its “continued” novel by some well-known writer. 
As to minor works of fiction, brief tales, and chil. 
dren’s stories, they are as plentiful and various as 
the leaves of Vallombrosa, and, in general, quite as 
ephemeral. 

There might, at first sight, seem something alarm- 
ing in this wonderful growth of the appetite for 
story reading, if we did not, on further considera- 
tion, see that it is accompanied by an equal increase 
in other branches of literature, of a more useful and 
substantial cast. In the time of Scott, a history of 
England in twelve volumes would have been deemed 
quite as much as the demands of the reading public 
would warrant. Yet Mr. Froude has been able to 
devote a work of that extent to a period of about 
fifty years, and has found many thousands of eager 
readers. Mr. Motley has occupied four volumes of 
more than five hundred pages each, with a period of 
twenty-three years in the history of one of the 
smaller states of Europe—the United Netherlands— 
and has found edition after edition called for on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The scientific works of Agassiz, 
Tynda!l, Max Miller, and Proctor; books of travel, 
like those of Livingstone, Baker, Wallace, Hayes, 
and Du Chaillu; philosophical works, like those of 
Mill, Hamilton, and M’Cosh, count now probably ten 
readers for one that they would have had in the last 
century. If to this we add that three voluminous 
commentaries on the Bible, on which some of the 
ablest scholars of the age are engaged, are at the same 
time in progress of publication in England and the 
United States, it will be seen that the demand for 
fiction has not interfered with the progress of learn- 
ing and thonght. 

The truth doubtless is, that the readers of novels 
are for the most part those who in former years 
would have read nothing atall. The great extension 
of education has awakened a taste for reading where 
it never existed before. The young, the half-taught 
persons with immature or partially developed facul- 
ties, are just in the stage in which they can only be 
interested, like the Oriental listeners to the stories of 
the “ Arabian Nights,” by exciting narratives. Then, 
too, the gravest and most learned person usually has 
a youthful corner in his mind, in which the appetite 
for fiction abides; and he fs all the better for un- 
bending occasionally from sterner pursuits to satisfy 
this natural craving, 

The love of fiction, when it is accompanied by 
progress in a higher class of literature, cannot be 
considered an unhealthy symptom of our social 
state. As regards individuals, our judgment must 
depend upon the extent to which the desire for this 
sort of reading is carried. While almost every one 
likes to read a good novel occasionally, it is certain 
that the taste which devotes itself entirely to fiction 
is a sign, in the young, of unripe faculties, and in 
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older persons is evidence of a childish and frivolous 
character. It is like the constant indulgence of a 
morbid liking for sweetineats and cordials in lieu 
of that variety of nourishing viands which the human 
frame demands. A grown-up reader who devours 
novels, and nothing else, is in intellect simply a boy 
or girl of limited capacity and an unwholesome taste. 
The best romance writers would undoubtedly have 
been the first to concur in thisvpinion, for they have 
all, from Scott and Miss Edgeworth to the most 
eminent authors of our own era, been noted for their 
extensive reading and wide grasp of general know- 
ledge, without which, indeed, their excellent compo- 
sitions could never have been produced. 





THE SEASON OF CHARITY. 


DECEMBER, albeit the closing month of the year— 
a month of leafless trees .and chilling blasts—is 
nevertheless regarded as the most cheerful of all the 
months. It is a season of family reunions, of good 
cheer, and of hopeful anticipations; and it is more 
especially a season when the heart seems to open to 
the wants of others who are jess fortunate than our- 
seives. By a natural, and in this case a happy, asso- 
ciation of ideas, the wants of the poor, which seem 
less to demand attention under the pleasant skies of 
summer, begin to appeal to our sympathies at this 
inclement season. 

There are certain classes of the unfortunate whose 
claims upon our attention come with double force at 
this time. These are the unhappy persons who, in 
hospitals, asylums, poor-houses, and prisons, are 
deprived of those associations of home which do so 
much to mitigate the sufferings of the most wretched. 
The situation of these poor persons, and especially 
the “sick and in prison,” ought to be borne in mind 
by all who can do anything to temper their miseries, 
and to show them that Christian hearts beat beyond 
the walls which shut them in from the world. It is 
not, of course, to be supposed that persons confined 
for serious crimes should find the comforts of home 
in the cells in which they undergo the penalty of 
their offences; but we must remember that such 
punishment has a twofold purpose—to deter, and to 
reform; and there is ne more powerful agent of 
reformation in such cases than the assurance of sym- 
pathy from without. ‘he better feelings of human 
nature are called forth only by kindness. That 
worthy citizen of one of our Eastern States, who for 
many years past has taken care that the inmates of 
a prison near his residence shall have a Christmas 
dinner of turkey and plum pudding, has by this sim- 
ple act doubtless accomplished a missionary work 
far beyond what was in his mind when he first con- 
ceived his benevolent purpose. 

Charitable ministrations of this sort seem properly 
to fall to the part of women. It is their presence 
which everywhere makes home, and they are, by 
nature and training, the best and most economical 
distributors of bounty. Their employment in the 
care of reformatories and hospita!s is an arrange- 
ment which is beginning to commend itself to the 
attention of all who are interested in the improve- 
ment of these institutions. It is felt that while the 
financial management should remain with men, the 
charge of what may be called their domestic con- 
cerns should be entrusted to clear-headed and be- 
nevolent women, fitted by capacity and experience, 
as so many of them are, for duties of this nature. 

There is another province in which the charity 
proper to this season ought to show itself. It isa 
time for reconciliation. No social or public enmity, 
not resulting from actual and persistent vice on 
either side, ought to survive this period. If the late 








civil war has still left any bitterness of feeling, either 
among our own people, or against those of any other 
nation, it should die out with the dawning of the day 
‘“‘wherein our Saviour’s birth we celebrate.” Senti- 
ments of vengeance, social rancors, family feuds (the 
most shocking of all relics of heathenism), should 
vanish, like gobiins of the night, before the rising of 
that sun of peace and good will, 

“So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 


At this season it is a peculiar pleasure to refer to 
the kindly feelings which have so long existed 
between ourselves and the many readers of our 
magazine, and which, we may venture to hope, will 
continue to grow in strength from year to year. The 
Lapy’s Book will hereafter, as heretofore, be devoted 
to all those objects which tend to refine and purify 
the home, to enlarge the true sphere of woman’s 
usefulness, and to improve society. In this work we 
shall continue to look for the aid and sympathy of 
the best class of writers and readers, whose constant 
support has thus far been our most valued assistanee 
and reward. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

Two books are lying on our table which so well 
deserve a special notice that we mean to say a few 
words about them. One is “ A Book About Boys,’’* 
by Mr. A. R. Hope. The author is a schoolmaster, 
who, nevertheless, enters into boy nature so tho- 
roughly that we almost regret we are not ten years 
old, and in his third class. He writes in a thorough- 
bred, easy, manly way that is very attractive, and 
understands how to deal with hisscholars. Perhaps 
no after feeling is so strong as that with which a boy 
regards a favorite teacher, for there are such phe- 
nomena as well-loved teachers, though they are 
very few, and one of their number ought to be Mr. 
Hope. We commend his book to all who have deal- 
ings with boys. 

The other is a translation, “ Lowly Ways,”’t by F. 
E. B. The story of a young girl’s life in Germany is 
told in a way which reminds one of the Schonberg- 
Cotta Family. She goes out to service, and wins the 
heart of her employers by her sweetness and mod- 
est humility. But we will not spoil the story for our 
readers. We will say only that the translation js 
excellent, and the story well worth translating. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


TEMPERANCE TALES.—When the jirst total absti- 
nence movement was begun, Mr. T. 5. Arthur took a 
prominent part in it. He published a number of 
stories and short appeals, which were largely used 
by the advocates of that movement, and which 
proved effectual weapons in their hands. They were 
written in a simple, easy vein, with no rhetorical 
pretence, and aiming only to bring kome to their 
LS we the ap ling “— = a and 4 

essings 0 cineiety. T popularity was at, 
and they have been several times republished. 
Messrs. have just brought out a very hand- 
some edition, entitled “Six Nights with the Wash- 
ingtonians, and Other Illustrated and Temperance 

ales,” bound in heavy cloth, with large type and 
thick paper. Drunkenness was never more rife in 
our land than now. The statistics of the yearly 
amount of whiskey and brandy consumed in the 
United States are appalling; and if the advocates of 
abstinence desire to enforce their favorite doctrine 
upon the minds of men, no better time than the pre- 
sent could be found. We weleome Mr. Arthur’s book 
as a well-chosen series of tales, written, like all this 
author’s works, in the interest of sound morality. 
The book has a fine portrait of Mr. Arthur. 


Women's Ricuts.—In Russia the Czar has recently 
issued an order granting to women certain rights in 


* Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
+ Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 
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that empire from which they have hitherto been ex- 
cluded. bene y= to be allowed to act as surgeons, 
to vaccinate, to be employed as apothecaries, and the 
institutions for the instruction of women in mid- 
wifery are to be enlarged in every possible direction. 
They are to have e facility in educational estab- 
lishments; to be einplo in telegraphy and as ac- 
countants; and the field of feminine r is to be 
not only extended, but thoroughly protected by the 
Czar’s personal supervision. 

‘First Lessons mv ComposiTion.”’*—This is the 
fatest of Mr. Hart’s excellent school books, It is 
intended for very ome children, who, as the author 
says are never taught the petnaiers of composition 
until they are ten or twelve, are then told to 
practise what they have not learned. Like every 
other school book written by Professor Hart, this 
little manual is seorongnly well adapted for its pur- 
pone. Every mother of young children will find this 
ittle book one of her best ass: ts. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
aceepted: “ Lines to Accompany a Copy of Festus” — 
“Propinquity”—‘“ Sue and I’’—‘* Absence”—*‘ Dust” 
—‘*To Harry Glassie’”’—** Constancy”—“ All that Re- 
maineth’’—* The Scholar's Soliloquy” —‘* The Wife’s 
Mistake’’—and “ Management vs, Money.” 

The following are declined: “ Love and Wisdom”— 
“A School Girl’s Adventure”—“* Home”—“ The In- 
dian’s Graye”—“ Buried” —“ Charade, Indignation” 
—‘Cured of His Self-Conceit”—and “ Eva Haley.” 

“ Virginia.”—You sent no stamp for reply, and no 
name to address. 

Notice.—Manuscripts must in all cases be accom- 
panied with the name and address of the authors, 
and stamps for their return, if not accepted. The 
utmost care will be taken and all possible expedition 
used with regard to them; but it must be under- 
stood that the editor is not responsible should a MS. 
be mislaid or lost. 


Literary Aotices. 








From Lrprrncort & Co., Philadeiphia :— 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, During My 
Apprenticeship. Translated from the “Ut Mine 
Stronotid” of Fritz Reuter. The American public is 
rapidly developing a taste for German literature, 
and creating a demand which is being supplied by 
the rendition into English of the writings of some of 
the best German authors. ‘“Seed-Time and Har- 
vest” is a novel healthy in tone and pleasing in cha- 
racter. It is a book which must be read carefully 
and well to be properly appreciated: and for that 
reason will not perhaps be received with great favor 
by the superficial reader who reads only for amuse- 
ment. 

DOINGS IN MARYLAND; or, Matilda Douglas. 
A book characteristic of that section of our country 
which has produeed such writers as the author of 
‘St. Elmo.” It is not of a high order of literary 
merit, but will, perhaps, in spite of that, obtain a re- 
spectable circle of interested and admiring readers, 


From PretTerson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

PALACES AND PRISONS. By Mrs. Ann §. Ste- 
phens, author of “ Fashion and Famine,” etc. , Mrs. 
Stephens has departed from her usual course, and, 
instead of giving us pictures of American life, she 
has written a novel of the Freneh revolution—not 
the revolution of the past year, but that of 1793. She 


* By John §. Hart, LL.D. Published by Eldredge 
& Brothers, Philadelphia. 








has written a very readable book, filled with inci- 
dents of breathless interest, which culminate in 
tragedy at the last chapter. 

DENE HOLLOW. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of “ East Lynne,” ete. This is Mrs. 
Wood's latest work, printed from the author’s manu- 
script and from advanced proof-sheets. It possesses 
all the characteristics of the lady's former produc. 
tions, and, like them, will become highly popular in 
America. For readers who are content with fasci- 
nating stories, without pretensions to high literary 
merit, Mrs. Wood is undoubtedly the best author 
that now writes for the public, because the purest in 
tone, and the freest from the blemishes of the Brad. 
don and Ouida school. 

THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. By the author 
of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” ete. There are a large 
class of readers who delight in horrors, dreadful pre- 
dicaments, insanity, and murders in the stories they 
read. This class will not be disappointed when they 
open “ The Clyffards of Clyffe.”” The author's pleas- 
ant style, however, and humor which overflows at 
every opportunity, takes away somewhat from the 
otherwise sombre character of the story. Though a 
disreputable set to begin with, during the course of 
the story the worst characters are killed off or sent 
to lunatic asylums, the others reform, and in the 
closing chapter we are given to understand that the 
present and future “Clyffards of Clyffe” will com- 
pare not unfavorably with other people. 

FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, LATIN, AND 
ITALIAN LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER. 
By A. H. Monteith, Esq. ‘It will undoubtedly tax the 
credulity of the reader to be told that by paying 
strict attention to the instructions laid down in this 
work, the French language can be learned in “six 
easy lessons,” the Spanish in four, and the other 
three in relatively short periods. The method pur- 
sued is the Robesonian, a method that has been em- 
ployed successfully for a number of years, both in 
this country and in Europe. No doubt, a certain 
progress can be made in the rudiments of the lan- 
guage which the student desires to master, especially 
as the lessonsare long ones; but those who purchase 
this book in the hope that it will perfect them in any 
one of the languages named sufficiently for the pur- 
poses of conversation and literature, will find their 
mistake. It is not that the book is valueless—on the 
contrary, it is one of the best we have ever seen—but 
an impossibility is claimed for it. 

CON CREGAN, the Irish Gil Blas. By Charles 
Lever. One of the most entertaining of all Lever's 
entertaining Irish stories. 

LOUISA LA VALLIERE. Fifth series of “The 
Three Guardsmen.’’ By Alexandre Dumas. 

MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF LONDON. By 
George W. M. Reynolds. 


From J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WASHERWOMAN’S DAUGHTER. From 
the German. Translated by Anna B. Cooke. A 
pretty little juvenile story of humble life, in which 
virtue and goodness earn a suitable reward. Though 
translated from the German, the scene of the story 
is laid near New York. 

From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

HOW IT WAS PAID. By Miss Lizzie Bates. This 
is a story of a:young girl who helped her father to 
pay a debt which weighed heavily upon his mind. 
The narrative is well told, and the book handsomely 
gotten up. 

CADDY’S THREE DRESSES. By Mrs. Margaret 
Hosmer. Caddy is a country girl who goes to the 
city to wait behind the counter cf a dry-goods store. 
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Her “three dresses” are the emblems of three great 
events which determined her life—how we-will not 
tell. Mrs. Hosmer’s writings are always natural and 
interesting. 

OLIVER’S PRISONER. By Clara F. Guernsey. 
This is a thoroughly well-told story of our Colonial 
times and our wars with the French and Indians. 
The characters are life-like, the scenes are stirring, 
and we find not a line which we cannot heartily 
commend. Among the mob of children’s books, this 
stands out pre-eminent. 

THE TWO MARRIAGES. 

HIDDEN ANGELS. By the author of “The 
Hospital Boy.” 

From ELDREDGE & BRoTHER, Philadelphia :— 

A MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND RHETO- 
RIc. By John S. Hart, LL.D. Mr. Hart is well 
known to our readers as a most useful and efficient 
teacher. For years he has been at the head of the 
State Normal School at Trenton, New Jersey, and 
hundreds of pupils owe their proficiency and the 
means of getting their livelihood to his efforts. Now 
he has embodied his thorough acquaintance with the 
language and his forty years’ experience of teaching 
in this, the first only we hope of a long series of 
school books. The subject is one of which he is es- 
pecially fond, and upon which he has bestowed much 
thonght; and we can say néthing more completely 
Jaudatory than that, knowing as we did of his under- 
taking, the result has fulfilled our expectations, The 
desideratum of a school rhetoric has at last been 
supplied. 

From HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER and LIpPIn- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AT LAST: A Christmas in the West Indies. By 
Charles Kingsley. This is not a story, as its title 
might suggest, but a record of travels in Trinidad, 
with vivid, full, and entertaining descriptions of the 
people and the country. Nothing seems to escape 
the active observation of this tourist. Peculiarities 
of manners, dress, habits, customs, religions, and 
superstitions of the people, have all been closely 
studied; while the physical geography of the island, 
with its animal and botanical wonders and curiosi- 
ties, has been noted with a careful eye and an eager 
attention. 

AGATHA’S HUSBAND. A Novel. Bytheauthor 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ This is a book that 
needs no recommendation. It is a new edition of a 
weil-known novel by one of the best as well as most 
popular of English authoresses. 

KING ARTHUR. A Poem. By Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton. The Harpers have issued a new and 
carefully revised edition of Lord Lytton’s poem of 
“King Arthur,” a poem which for purity of style 
and careful finish has few equals in the English lan- 
guage. This edition is handsomely printed and 
bound. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 
Edited, with Notes, by William J. Kolfe, A. M., for- 
merly Head-Master of the High School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. This is a handsomely prepared and 
illustrated volume, uniform in style and appearance 
with “The Merchant of Venice,” which was pub- 
lished a short time since. The volume has been pre- 
pared for use in the school-room and for general 
reading, and the notes are full and satisfactory. 

A DAUGHTER OF HETH. A Novel. By William 
Black, author of “In Silk Attire,” ete. An enter- 
taining English novel, belonging to “‘Harper’s Li- 
brary of Select Novels.” 

ANNE FURNESS, A Novel. By the author of 





‘“*Mabel’s Progress,” ete. The world is still left in 
the dark as to who is the author of ‘‘Mabel’s Pre- 
gress.’’ We were led to believe at one time that it 
was a daughter of Charles Dickens, but that gentle- 
man, before his death, emphatically denied that 
such was the case. At all events, she maintains her 
place among the best and purest of English writers, 
and the present volume does no injustice to her 
reputation. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. By Charles Dickens. 
This is the fourth volume of “The Handy Volume 
Series of Dickens’s Works,” now in course of publi- 
cation by Appleton & Co. We have had occasion al- 
ready to refer to the neatness and compactness, and 
general desirability of this edition. . 

TANCRED;; or, The New Crusade. By the Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, author of ‘ Lothair,” etc. 
One of Disraeli’s earlier works, which are being re- 
printed for the benefit of the present generation. 

From ROBERT CarRTER & BRroTHERS, New York, 
through ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia:— 

THE WOUSE IN TOWN. A Sequel to “ Opportu- 
nities.” By the author of “‘ The Wide, Wide World.” 
The author of ‘The Wide, Wide World” does not 
often give a volume to the public; but when she 
does, it is worth reading. Those who have read 
“Opportunities” will, of course, wish to read “The 
House in Town,” which is a juvenile story pleasing 
alike to young and old. 

NATURE’S WONDERS. By the Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D., author of “Bible Wonders,” etc. 
This book contains a series of essays or sermons 
suited to the comprehension of children, and “de- 
signed to show the wisdom and goodness of God as 
they appear in the works of nature. 

THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the author of 
“Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” A collec- 
tion of stories of a religious character. 


From G. W. CaRLETON & Co., New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila. :— 

STOLEN WATERS. By Celia E. Gardner. This 
book is almost too senselessly foolish to be worthy of 
a hearty condemnation. It is written in the most 
slipshed and prosy of doggerel, and its story would 
be absurd if it were not positively pernicious. We 
cannot imagine how such books find their way into 
print. 

THE FALL OF MAN; or, Zhe Loves of the Go- 
rillas. A Popular Scientific Lecture upon the Dar- 
winian Theory of Development by Sexual Selection. 
By a Learned Gorilla. Edited by the author of “ The 
New Gospelof Peace.” An exceedingly clever and 
amusing satire on Darwin's “ Descent of Man.” Its 
illustrations, of which there are a number, are quite 
as creditable as the text. 

From Woop & HoLBprook, New York :— 

PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN; A Obdde of 
Directions for Escaping from the Primal Curse. 
Edited by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., editor of the Her- 
ald of Health. We give our cordial approbation to 
this work, and would like to see it in the hands of 
every mother in the land. The information it con- 
tains is most important to young married women, 
and, we are fully convinced, reliable. 

From Munn & Co., New Yerk:— 

THE UNITED STATES PATENT LAW. This 
book contains, besides the patent law, full instrue- 
tions how to obtain letters patent for new inventions, 
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how to sell patents, how to secure foreign patents, 
and much other information valuable to the me- 
chaniec and inventor. 

From T. F. Lesire & Co., New York:— 

ENGLAND'S LAST QUEEN. A Poem for Par- 
ior and Ofice. By the author of “Strife.” A pleas- 
ing little poem prophesying, as its title indicates, 
the end of monarchical institutions in England. 


From Lorine, Boston, through CLaxTon, REMSEN, 
& HAFPELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF JEFFERSON 8S BATKINS, Member 
from Cranberry Centre. Written by himseif, assisted 
by the author of the “Silver Spoon.’”’ An amusing 
autobiography of a politician, in which the questions 
of the day are discussed, and the “ways and man- 
ners” of political leaders burlesqued in excellent 
style. 

TWO COLLEGE FRIENDS. By Fred W. Loring. 
A pleasantly written and affecting story of the war. 


From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco :— 

YO-SEMITE. A Poem. By Jean Bruce Wash- 
burn. 

From Rospert CARTER & Brotnurs, New York, 
through ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

STORIES OF VINEGAR HILL. By the author of 
“Ellen Montgomery’s Bookshelf.” Six volumes. 
Vinegar Hill was a poor, bushy district outside of a 
country village, inhabited by outcasts and drunkards. 
These little volumes tell the story of its reclamation 
by the earnest efforts of a few stouthearted mission- 
aries. The books are very neatly and handsomely 
vound, in a strong box, and will make an excellent 
Christmas gift for Sunday-School scholars. 

GRANDFATHER'S FAITH. By Julia A. Ma- 
thews. This handsome book is a story of school life. 
A little boy is sent away from home to the troubles 
and trials of a boarding-school, and after many temp- 
tations and some falls, he takes the right path, and 
his character is formed. The book is full of inci- 
dent, and will, no doubt, be a favorite. 

LILY NORRIS'S ENEMY. By Joanna H. Mathews. 
We will not spoil the enjoyment of all who have read 
the “Bessie Books” by telling them the story of this 
new volume, which introduces many of their old 
favorites. Miss Mathews has a real gift for telling 
stories to children. 

FRENCH BESSIE. By P. E. 8. 

SHALL WE KNOW ONE ANOTHER? By the 
Rey. J. C. Ryle, M.A. An argument in favor of the 
‘mutual recognition in heaven of those who were 
friends on earth. The author’s name is well known 
in relisious circles. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From Tue LEONARD Scort PUBLICATION COMFY, 
New York:— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. July and Octo- 
ber, 1871. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. July 
and October, 1871. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. Jtily and October, 
1871. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. July 
and October, 1871. 

The quarterlies sustain their traditional rank 
among their younger brethren as the repositories of 
those elaborate and carefully reasoned articles for 
which the lighter monthlies have no space. The 
American reprint is good and cheap. v 





Goden's Arm-Ehwir. 


DECEMBER, (871. 

Our ILLUSTRATIONS.—‘“* The Jumping Jack” igthe 
title of the steel plate for December; and’ we think: 
a better illustraticn could not be given for the holi- 
day month, reminding the juveniles and their elders 
of the delights the possession of that old toy has been 
to them. The usual steel plate title-page is also 
given—a tableau picture. The first picture on the 
page represents a girl plucking from the tree its 
winter fruit—the icicle—enjoyed by her, no doubt, 
with the same pleasure as the famed candy stick. 
The second tableau, a young girl tracing on the 
frosty glass, ere she is dressed, her name. She is 
not old enough to see the beautiful pictures Nature 
has depicted with her frosty breath—the castles, and 
forests, and birds, ete. The third tableau calls to 
mind a passage in that popular Christmas ballad, 
“ The Visit of St. Nicholas:""— 

“T sprang from my bed to see what was the matter ; 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash ; 

The moon, on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 

Gave a lustre of mid-day on the objects below; 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh, and e ght tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came; 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by 

name: 

New, wemher’ now, Dancer! now, Prancer and 

xen! 

On, Comet! On, Cupid! On, Dunder and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall! 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!’”’ 

The next illustration is a “ Fancy Christmas Doll.” 
We give it printed in blue and pink. Our young 
friends can dress their dolls in whatever colors will 
suit them best; we merely give the idea. ‘ Dressed 
for the Party” is a pretty wood-cut. This is the 
season when the little ones enjoy themselves most at 
their evening parties. Our little friend appears to 
be somewhat proud of her appearance, and thinks, 
no doubt, she will be the belle of the evening. “ Pre- 
paring for Christmas” is an allegorical representa- 
tion of the slaughter of the good things that grace 
the tables of those that cam afford them. It is evident 
that our young warrior is passing through a heavy 
vattle, for, as we see him in the picture, he has to 
take his sword in his left hand to finish his work. 
Our colored fashion-plate and later wood-cut designs 
are in season, and dresses can be selected from them 
te suit all tastes. 


, SEVERAL Christmas stories enrich the literary de- 
partment of this number. Mrs. Hopkinson’s and 
“Miss Frost’s are very good and instructive in their 
teachings. — 


» OvuR FRIENDS are aware that we have now reached 
the last number of the Book for 1871. Theirapproval 
of our course through the year has many times been 
communicated to us in our volumnious correspond- 
ence. Long years have elapsed since the Lapy’s 
Book first became the oracle that guided the women 
of America on the road to usefulness and happiness 
in their households; and it is still looked up to as the 
only mentor in that great work. We still hold on to 
the motto adopted long ago of “ Excelsior!” and it is 
the only one that we will ever have. Onward is our 
ery, and, as the world progresses in art and litera- 
ture, we will be found in the advance. With this 
promise, we hope to meet you all at the close of the 
ensuing year. 
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CHRISTMAS.—Welcome! welcome once more, old 
friend! The song of our childhood used to impress 
upon us the fact that “Christmas comes but once a 
year.’ Gladly we put aside our labors and our cares 
to prepare for thy presence, and offer homage at thy 
shrine, decked with the holly and the mistletoe. 
Come, friends all; let us be merry, and exchange 
with each other the good wishes of the season, and 
open our hearts, without a shade of reserve, to the 
smiling joys and happy feelings which Christmas 
profusely distributes among them that love him! 

Can we not take leave of our anxieties, and re- 
grets, and burdens of responsibility, and our sorrow- 
ful retrospections for a brief while—ab! it will be 
but too brief, we are sure—and sun our spirits in the 
light of the influences which are radiated by Christ- 
mastide? Here, children, here is meet work for you 
—work, too, in which you will delight! Make ready, 
with your best holiday spirits, and your freshest 
faces, and your rollicking laughter, and your juve- 
nile tricks, to clear away from the bosoms of your 
elders all the litter and traces of gloominess, which 
are within your reach (and are not wholly beyond 
your ken), and then take your reward in Christmas 
cheer! Oh, the children! God biess them! what 
would the festival be without them? Undimmed, 
unspoiled, crystalline humanity! what a bright, 
sparkling, enchanting thing it is! and what a per- 
fect mirror does it make to bring back to us the 
image of what we have been! Come, little ones! we 
begin our rights with you. A kiss!—a score of 
kisses !—with little arms around our necks, and, lo! 
there is a transformation for awhile, so that it is 
with all the faith and earnestness of childhood we 
pray for you, in return for the cleansing and healing 
efficacy of your affectionate natures, “A merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year!” 

Pass we on to such as haye reached the dignity of 
“the young people’—the brothers, and sisters, and 
cousins—the friends and sweethearts—most of whom 
have made some acquaintance with restraint, self- 
imposed or imposed from without, and have come 
home from school or business te let their yet young 
sympathies intermingle, and commune, and kindle 
round about the dear family hearth. Ay! surelyare 
they weleome to the domestic reunion; none more 
so. With what wistful interest, rising from satisfac- 
tion, through admiration, to pride, will the older folk 
witness their deep and fervid enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of the festival, and especially their renewal of 
the home ties—the tendrils by which young hearts 
lovingly bind themselves unto a common centre of 
affection and attraction, until marriage, or misfor- 
tune, or misconduct, or death detach them. The 
compliments of the season, unstained as morning 
flowers, be to you also, young friends—merriment 
for the coming day, happiness for the coming year! 

Christmas has his appropriate gifts for those who 
have toiled on to the meridian of life, and have borne 
much of the burden and the heat of the day. Re- 
pose and dignity, faith and patience,a grateful ap- 
preciation of “thus far,’ and a submissive, trustful 
outlook beyond—these are for the mature of age on 
earth. Their treasures are not wholly in the past; 
hope still brightens their lot, and love beautifies it. 
Christmas, in passing over them, brushes away, 
even though it be but for a short interval, the anx- 
ious and troublous thoughts which settle upon their 
hearts like dust; and to themselves, as well as to 
their loved ones, they seem young again. 

And the aged—have not they, too, a share in the 
revels of the season? Verily, have they. What if it 
be a quiet one, which finds its chief delight in retro- 
speetion, and wherein “’tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view?" Even “the pleasures of memory” 





have their special fascination, and the periodical 
occasions on which they return are welcome to the 
pilgrim approaching the natural term of life. They 
are shadows, no doubt; but shadows which have a 
world of significance in them. They are both illus- 
trative and prophetic—images of times long gone by, 
having matters suggestive of the better things to 
come. Oh! that a wish of ours could give a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year to the whole 
family of man! 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR 1872.—See the second page of 
cover. Besides the announcement contained in that 
advertisement, we will state that we have many 
other new things on hand. We have a fine collec- 
tion of stories that will be published during the year. 
The Book is sustained by a more talented and popular 
corps of contributors than any other publication of 
the kind. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—Fairly glittering with 
beautiful gems of art and creations of the brain. It 
ought to be in every house where a lady presides, for 
it will give her material help in its management, and 

rove a lasting blessing to herself alone. utherner, 

arlington, S. C. 


GOoDEY, from present appearances, Will maintain its 
proud pre-eminence next year in the way of subscri- 
bers, as we know it will in its merits. Already the 
subscriptions flow in as a stream. All will be accom- 
modated in good season. We only require time to 
enter their names, at which occupation our clerks 
not only work all day, but far in the night. 


BEFORE us is GopEY’s LapDy’s Book, a book of 
which we have ever been fond, ‘which, for good 
stories, poetry, and other literary matters, has few 
equals in the world. It is a welcome monthly guest 
in nearly every refined, intellectual household in 
America. It seems to have added to it each month 
new and attractive features, while its fashion and 
household coprsemenes maintain that superior ex- 
cellence which has won for it such an enviable repu- 
tation. There is no magazine in the country we can 
— cordially recommend to the people.—Zagle, 

parta, Wis. 


“Mrs. Lotipor’s Party” will be a great feature 
next year. Nothing of the kind has as yet been pub- 
lished in any magazine. Such a designer as Bensel 
and an engraver like Lauderbach are seldom brought 
in conjunction. 


GopEy’s LApDyY's Book is one of the most charming 
magazines published. Every lady knows that this 
mapneene is worth all it costs to render life happy 
= —_— home cheerful.—Safeguard, Columbus 

y, lowa. 


WE call the attention of our readers to the remarks 
of Mrs. Hale, on page 567. That lady has labored for 
nearly half a century with her pen for the elevation 
of her countrywomen. She is at this day the great- 
est living American authoress, and justly takes rank 
with the most celebrated women of any age. Her 
teachings, in endeavoring to stimulate her young 
countrywomen to works of goodness, show a truly 
Christian spirit. May she be spared to us yet many 
years to embellish our Book with her pen. 


GopEY’s LaDy’s Book is: a complete encyclopedia 
of the household, furnishing the very best matter 
upon almost every topic interesting to the fair sex, 
besides much good reading in stories, poetry, etc.— 
Farmer, Newport, Vt. 

Messrs. FREEMAN & Burr, 138 and 140 Fulton 
Street, New York, are among the largest clothing 
men in that city. They are reliable and prompt, and 
any of our readers need not hesitate to patronize 
them. Their advertisement is in another column. 
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AmMusiInec CHILDREN.—As the cold weather ad- 
vances, and the little ones are obliged more and 
more to seek amusement in-doors, the mother looks 
around for ample sources of entertainment to keep 
the busy fingers employed, yet out of mischief. If 
she can have her family room in perfect order, with 
four or five children playing round and happy all the 
time, she is a very remarkable woman, and the 
secret of her management would be worth knowing. 
It seems to be necessary, in order to keep the tem- 
pers of the little ones unruffied, that chairs should 
stand upside down, toys be scattered hither and yon, 
and offerings continually made to the Goddess of 
Disorder, or laid on the shrine of chaos. The smash- 
ing of cups, plates, window-panes, playthings, lamps, 
and dolls’ heads is also essential to their perfect 
felicity. Allowance should be made for all these 
things, just as is made for their growth when new 
clothes are cut out for them. One corner of the 
sitting-room or kitchen should be given up to the 
children, where they may have liberty to do every- 
thing not absolutely sinful. <A peck of clean sand in 
a tight box, with a funnel and tin cups, is capable 
of giving some children a great deal of pleasure. An 
ounce of parti-colored beads, doled out a few at a 
time, with needles and thread to string them, will 
amuse most little boys or girls for many hours. 
Slate and pencil, or paper and pencil, with a set of 
cheap drawing cards for models, are very fascinating 
to children four or five years old. A set of building 
blocks, costing from one to three dollars, is an ex- 
cellent investment for a bevy of juveniles. 

Investment of some sort there must be, if peace 
and-quiet are to be preserved, either of money in the 
purchase of toys, or of time in making them, or, 
greater than all, of patience and good temper in 
bearing the penalties that the parent must suffer 
who makes no adequate provision for keeping idle 
hands out of the mischief Satan will surely find for 
them to do. Dolls, tea sets, hobby horses, picture 
books—these are as indispensable in the nursery as 
are milk, cribs, and flannels. There must also bea 
due proportion of finger-marks on the doors, thumps 
on little heads, scratches and bruises on little bodies 
to make up the perfect round of child-life. 

The mother may fancy that she will be happier 
when her boys and girls are grown from under her 
constant watchfulness ; but the general testimony 
is that the period of playthings, of measies and 
whooping-cough, of walking-stick horses, and tongs 
and poker ponies, is happiest for the mother and 
often for the child. When her offspring are all 
about her, their noise may distract, their incessant 
wants weary the mother; but she does not worry 
over them as when, later in life, they go she knows 
not where, and they do she knows not what. It 
is best, therefore, to enjoy the period of infancy 
and childhood as it passes, numbering only its joys, 
and forgetting its annoyances, smoothing rugged 
paths for tender feet, and helping young hearts to 
choose the good, and growing minds to seek and love 
true wisdom. 

AN eminent divine recently published a charming 
little work on the three parables in the fifteenth of 
Luke, the appropriate title of which was, “The Lost 
Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Lost Son.” Imagine 
the horrible feelings of the sensitive divine when he 
saw the typographical blunder of the Christian 
Union, which reviewed it under the title of “The 
Lost Sheep, the Lost Cow, and the Lost Sow!” 


A QUAOK advertisement reads as follows: ““When 
all hopes are gone, call on D——.” If all hopes are 
gone, why “ould the patient try again? 





THE LAUGH IN SCHOOL. 


HOLD ef ir a a moment, teacher! 

You h ~ > the rule, 
Than punish the little urchin 

Hy has just laughed out in.scheoL 
Had he done it out of malice, 

It would be a different thing, 
But he could no more help it 

Than a lark can help to sing. 


I know by his clouted jacket, 
And his shoes tied with a cord, 

That a laugh is the only luxury 

Of childh he can afford ; 

And he hasn't much time left him 
For even that trivial joy, 

For he'll have to earn iis} living 
While he is yet a boy. 


x Well the fact te, yesternight 
e e s, vestern 
I found a dog-eared omer’ 
t IL use nee ut a mite; 

And, tn ima, ers 

AsI turn o’er, 
I saw some iT pictures 

That I never found : betore, 


I saw a certain urchin 
(Called Clarence by the boys) 
Go toddling into the school-room 
Making his share of noise ; 
And ~ saw him during school-time 


And I think we all are eee 
When we grow up to men, 
If we have something to make us 
Loo kward now a and then ; 
And Lged yo T insi 
You had better i ore ore the rule 
Than: punish the little fellow 
Who has just laughed out in school. 
CLARENCE F, BUHLER. 


To accommodate our subscribers, we will club with 
Arthur’s Home Magazine and Children’s Hour at 
the following prices :— 

The receipt of $4.00 will for Godey’s Lady’s 
Pook k and ‘Arthur’ *s Home Magazine for ~ 1 year. y" 

The receipt of $3.50 will pay for Godey’s Lady's 
Book and Children’s Hour one r. 

Five Dollars will Fai for Godey’ 8 Lady’s Book, 
Home Magazine, an Idren’s Hour one year. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine is the best $2 magazine 
published. The Children’s Hour is the best juvenile 
magazine. 

For Six Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book one 
year, and pay for Holloway’s Musical Monthly one 
year, to be sent to the person remitting us the 
money. 


WHEN we receive money for a club we pay that 
money over, and there our responsibility ceases. If 
a number is not received, write to the publisher of 
the missing magazine. 


“A oTRL wants cooking,” is what the commence. 
ment of the advertisement should have been, but the 
printer made it “A girl wants courting,” not an un- 
usual want, but it is not often published. Any way 
itis bad. Why does a girl want to be cooked? 

BEAVER BRANDs.—Of the many novelties in the 
way of sheer fabrics offered for the approaching 
season, none so utterly defy competition as the silk- 
finished, pure black mohair of the “ Beaver Brand.”’ 

This material makes a remarkably stylish toilet. 
It is exceedingly fine, and possesses that brilliant 
lustre which is altogether lacking in other goods of 
the class. itis also finished alike on both sides—an 
important point in its favor, when one remembers 
that in such a case a dress may be reversed or altered 
with impunity. 
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CLuBs! CLuBs!—It is time now to commence to 
make up your clubs. All the terms at which copies 
will be furnished can be found on the second page 
of the cover. The difference between the club price 
of the Lapy’s Boox and that of other magazines is 
only a few cents, and for that small difference you get 
about one-third more reading and engravings, and 
far more expensive engravings, than a lower-priced 
magazine can afford to give. Ladies, you will find 
very little trouble in getting upaclub. We see no 
reason why we should not have ten or twelve subscri- 
bers in every post-office town in the United States; 
and but for the fact that there are so many borrow- 
ers, we no doubt would have that number. 

THE groctost victory of the day, at the great North- 
ern Ohio Fair at Cleyeland! The Wilson Shuttle 
Sewing Machine ahead of all! No little excitement 
was caused by the announcement in Sewing Machine 
Hall yesterday afternoon, by the Committee of 
Awards in this Department, that the first two and 
only premiums on sewing machine work had been 
unanimously given to the Improved Wilson Shuttle 
Machine of Cleveland. This was but an unavoidable 
result for the Committee to thus publicly decide that 
the Wilson displayed a line of the finest work in all 
the hall, for a similar decision had been given by the 
thousands of probably equally able critics that had 
examined the work before them. The premiums 
awarded were on the best display of general work 
and on the best samples of braid work, both of which 
were given to the Wilson machine. This at vic- 
tory for our Cleveland machine will be received with 
no little satisfaction by the very many friends to this 
meritorious product of our city. The work done on 
a sewing machine is the only safe source from which 
to judge of its merits, and that the Wilson has taken 
the whole Jremieme in this fair and severe test is 
evidence of its superiority over all the leading East- 
ern machines that can never be contradicted. It 
should be remembered that this beautiful and per- 
fect family machine is sold at a price $20 below all 
the Eastern made machines, over which i¢ has here 
so justly and fairly proved its superiority.—Cleveland 
Daily Herald, Sept. 16, 1871. 

HOLLOWAY’s Musicat Montaty for December.— 
Contents: Une Rose sans Epines (A Rose Without 
Thorns), beautiful new nocturne, by Jules Egghard ; 
Volunteers’ Quickstep, lively and pretty; Winter 
Green Polka Mazourka ; Con Spirito March, easy for 
beginners: Poor Ben the Piper, song; The Campbells 
are Coming, the favorite old Scotch song in a new 
edition. Six pieces of first class sheet music for the 
price of one. This number contains the prospectus 
for 1872, which will be the tenth year of this favorite 
periodical, with a new list of premiums of books, 
music, folios, ete. Send for it. Price 40 cents, or 
the last three numbers for $1. Will be sent by mail 
to any address on receipt of price. 

New Music for the Holidays.—Christmas Bells, 
beautiful quartette by Stewart, 30 cents. Around 
the Fire, Christmas song and chorus, 30. Now the 
Days are all Gone Over, 25. Under the Mistletoe, by 
Glover, 20. Skating on the Pond, 30. Over the Ice 
we Fly, 20. While Shepherds Watched their Flocks 
by Night, by Darley, splgndid anthem for church or 
social service, 60. Also, Kriss Kringle March, hand- 
some title-page, 50. Winter Waltz, beautifully illus- 
trated, 40. Snowflakes, by Brinley Richards, with 
beautiful title, 50. Snow Castles, by Ascher, 20. 
Holiday Hours, bagatelle, illustrated title, 40. Frozen 
Rill Polka Scottische, 30. Address orders for music 
or the Monthly only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 
Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

A LADY in London proposes to send over eighteen 
young women as emigrants to Indianapolis, Ken- 
tucky, where situations are awaiting them upon 
their arrival. We very much doubt that they will 
ever reach Indianapolis, Kentucky, 








THREE QOHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAV- 
INGS :— 

No. 1. “Bep-Towe.”’ A mother with her sleeping 
babe in her arms, Lye ban it lovingty up toits nightly 
resting-place. An older child, itself almost a baby, 
is clambering up the stairs before her. This is the 
eee and the artist has given it a tender interest 

hat appeals to every mother’s heart, and to the heart 
of every lover of children. In “THE ANGEL OF 
Peace,” the babe is borne to its heavenly rest; in 
this to its nightly slumber. 

Apart from the subject of this beautiful engraving, 
it has rare excellence as a work of art, and is a great 
favorite among picture buyers. 

No. 2. “THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” This picture 
represents an angel bearing a evely child, passin 
over a eae | city. The soft light of a crescen 
moon and the firmament of stars rest upon the ci 
and its peaceful inhabitants like a benediction. 
is one of the tenderest and most beautiful creations 
of art, worthy to take its place on the walls of any 
parlor in the land. 

No. 3. “THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” As a 
work of art, this ye icture is beyond criti- 
cism. It represents two children bearing a wreath 
of immortelles to place it upon the grave of their 
mother. The picture is full of sweet and tender in- 
terest, and 1 win its way to every heart. The 
original is one of the most charming pictures of the 
season. 

We have arrangements with the publishers of 
these charming pictures that enable us to send them 
by mail toour subscribers at $1 each; or twoof them 
for $1.75; or the three for $2.25. Pictures like these 
cannot be bought of any print seller for less than $5 
each. We recommend all of our readers who degire 
fine pictures to secure copies of these. Address L. 
A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 


An AvcTion STory.—At the sale of Auber’s ef- 
fects, which was held a few days ago, the portraits 
of Charles de Beriot and his wife, alibran—both 
sketched by Horace Vernet—wereé eagerly bidden 
for by two persons. The portraits had been pre- 
sented to Auber by M. and Mme. Beriot, and when 
Beriot followed Malibran to the grave, their son 
wrote to the composer asking if he would allow him 
to have these two precious souvenirs, but the letter 
remained unanswered—Auber was unpardonable at 
times. At the sale, as I have said, two persons, one 
of whom was the comic singer Berthélier, were hotly 
outbidding each other, until the portraits were 
finally knocked down to Berthélier. 

ie: Monsieur,” said his Specs to him after 
the adjudication, “how deeply I regret not having 
more money at my. di 1; you would not poseeas 
those two portraits. They are relics that I wis 
to offer to Beriot’s son.” 

“How!” cried Berthélier, “It is for him I bought 
them ; young, Beriot is my best friend, and I fairly 
raged each time I heard you add twenty francs to 
the bidding.” 


Messrs. Dopp & MEAD announce for publication 
“The Sciences of Nature versus The Science of 
Man.” By Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., President of 
Yale College. The same house also announce “ The 
Theology of the New Testament.” Translated from 
the Dutch of J. J. Van Oosterzee, Professor in the 
University at Utrecht, and better known te American 
readers as one of the authors of “ Lange’s Commen- 
taries.”’ 


A Racine Parson.—An exciting race took place a 
day or two ago, on the Bloomingdale road, between 
the fleet teams of Commodore Vanderbilt and the 
=. Dr. Carey. Dr. Carey’s team beat the commo- 

ore’s. 


Gopey’s SPECIALTIES—found in no other maga- 
zine: Drawing Lessons; Model Cottages, and other 
buildings: Original Music; Original Receipts for 
Cooking; True Colored Fashions, not merely fancy 
pictures. The Music alone that we publish could 
not be procured in the stores for less than $4, and 
our subscribers have the separate pieces long defore 
the general public. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





GAMES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


“Wuart shall we do?” “ What shall we play?” are 
often perplexing questions when the young folks are 
clustered together during the holidays, or on other 
occasions. Let them get up a series of games. We 
will try and help them by giving them a few to 
choose from. The first is the 


GAME OF STATUES. 


Everybody is a statue, excepting two, who enact a 
showman and a would-be purchaser. The showman 
must be the “funny one” of the family. He describes 
the statues, turns them round, gives the price, indi- 
cates their points, regrets that this one’s nose 
was a little injured in king, and that one got 
dirty on the voyage and hasn’t had its face washed 
yet; the statues meantime standing perfectly still, 
with immovable faces. Any one who moves or 
laughs is punished by a forfeit. 


MENAGERIE 


is another nice game, especially if there bggeene to 
be a family gathering, or a little party. e older 
people arrange themselves as audience, one person 
acts showman, the rest are put out of the room and 
enter one by one. The showman states that he has 
the finest collection of beasts ever seen; brought to- 
gether at vast expense from eve uarter of the 
Flobe ; and including every animal that went into 

foah’s ark. What would the gentleman (or lady) 
like to see? The visitor is pretty sure to choose 
some out-of-the-way creature like a crocodile or go- 
rilM&, in hopes of posing the showman, who prolongs 
the conversation a li and manages to extract a 
sketch of the animal and his ways. After which he 
draws aside the curtain, behind which a looking- 
glass is hidden, and Tom, who has demanded the 

chimpanzee—a troublesome creature, always in 
mischief, ad. n ; nails—of course they’re 
dirty—he never ‘cleans them”—sees his own face! 
And Flora, who has asked for the porcupine, as a 
“¢ s yawn ke for nothing but to make 
= ions,” is scandalized by a similar reflection! 

ell managed, this game can be made very amusing. 


MUSICAL FRIGHT 


is noisier. A row of chairs—one less in number 
than the persons playing—is ra down the middle 
of the room. Some one plays the Fiano, while the 
children dance in a circle. Suddenly the music 
stops and the Players run for the chairs. One per- 
son, of course, to secure any, and is counted 
out of the game. After each turn, a chair is with- 
drawn, till only one chair and two payers are ieft; 
the one who gets that is declared winner. 


RUSSIAN SCANDAL 


is played in this wise: One person takes another out 
of the room and tells him a story. Player No. 2 calls 
out No. 3 and repeats the same story. No. 3 tells 
No. 4, and so on till all have heard it, when the last 
told rehearses the story aloud to ail the others, the 
version being generally widely different from the 
original. each person having unconsciously added 
and left out something. 


DROPPING THE HANDKERCHIEF 


isa much-played game. A ring is formed by children 
oining hands, leaving out one child, who carries the 
andkerchief kn to_represent “‘an eel.’”’ No 
one in the circle is allowed to look behind until the 
handkerehief or eel is dropped. Then the player 
behind whom it is laid, picks the handkerchief up, 
and pursues the one who drop it. In the mean- 
while all the company in the circle raise their arms, 
to let the purs evade the pursuer b g in 
and out of the ring. Any pjece of furniture or ele- 
vated position which bars the attempt of the pursuer 
} pw the pursued is considered a sanctuary, and 
pursuer failing to reach the pursued has to begin 
the over The Player who is touched 
has to.take the kerchief in his turn, and the 
late pursuer joins the circle in the middle of the 
Many of the most pleasing French games are con- 
nected with musie. Of the latter kind there is one 





MARGARETTA’S TOWER. 


The com may be composed of all little girls, 
but there Should be at least one boy to represent the 
cavalier of the scene. The game is played thus: 
One little girl is chosen to be Margaretta. She then 
takes a cushion and kneels down on it in the middle 
of the room. The rest of the company yoo the 
cavalier) form a circle round her, each taking in 
hand the hem of Margaretta’s skirt. They then 
raise their arms, raising at the same time the skirt 
until the latter reaches above Margaretta’s head, 
quite concealing her from view. The children form- 
ing the circie are called the stones of the tower. 
Mar tta, being que hidden in her bower, the 
cavalier approaches the stones, singing :— 


“Oh! where is a Sr 
Oh joy, oh joy, 0 Joy! 
Oh! where is rgare ta? 
Oh joy, oh joy, oh joy!” 
To which the stones reply in the same melody :— 
“ene her soon 
oy, oh joy, oh jo 
She is within A tower, 
Oh joy, oh joy, oh joy!" 
The cavalier continues :— 


“But can she not be seen? 
Oh joy, oh joy, oh joy!" 
And the stones answer :— 
“The walls are much too high,’ 
Oh joy, oh joy, oh joy!” 
The cavalier now assumes a bold air and sings:— 
“TI will knock down a stone, 
Oh joy, oh joy, oh joy!’ 


and, seizing one of the stones, forcibly removes her 
from the circle. Her place is immediately filled in 
by the rest, who sing:— 


“One stone is not enough, 
Oh joy, oh joy, oh joy!” ete. 


The cavalier, nothing daunted, sings, ‘‘ I will knock 
down two stones,” and so-on until/omly one stone is 
left. in latter gathers the skirt of Margaretta into 
a handful over her head, and the cavalier, ceasing to 
sing, says, in a speaking yoice, “What have you got 
there?” The stone replies, “Only clothes for the 
wash.”” Whereupon the cavalier says, “I must go 
and get a knife to cut the bag open.” Upon hearing 
which Margaretta breaks away from her imprison- 
ment, and rushes round the room to catch some one. 
All her companions run away, because the child 
caught has to be Margaretta-in her'turn; and so on 
till the end of the game. sia 

PUSH PIN. ~ 


Two children place themselvesiat opposite sides of 
atable, and each puts on the table a pin, head to 
head. ‘The game consists in each player endeavoring 
with the finger-nail to push his or her pin across his 
antagonist’s. The trial is made in turns, and the 
player that succeeds in placing her pin in the desired 

tion claims the pin. Much the same kind of 
game is known as jerk-straws, pieces of straw being 
used instead of as. 

A mirth provoking game is the 


QUEEN OF BABOONAH. 


The company sits in a circle. The leader of the 
game begins by saying to the person on the left, in 
as solemn a voice as can be assumed, ‘“‘ The Queen 
of Baboonah is dead!’ The above sentence is re- 
vege by every one to his Py her neighbor in rota- 

on, and no one is allowed f6 laugh under penatty of 

ying a forfeit. When the announcement has been 

e round of the company, the last sitter being next 
to the leader asks, “How did she die?” The above 

uestion is asked by every one of his or her neighbor 
till it comes to the turn of the leader to reply. The 
leader, suiting the action to the word, and without a 
smile, then says, ‘‘ With one finger up, and blind 
with one eye, and mouth all awry. Each person, as 
the sentence is repeated, has to raise a finger, shut 
one eye, and twist the mouth awry. The same posi- 
tion must be kept all the time the sentence is being 
repeated by the company. When the latter sentence 
has been the round, the leader says, sighing, ‘* And 
she heaved a deep sigh,” which is done in like man- 
ner by every one in turn. Those who have laughed 
or de from the rules of the game have to pay 
forfeits at its conelusjon. 
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Tue Messrs. Hobbs have been displaying their 
skill as architects in another field. On the opposite 
page, instead of a cottage, will be found a design of 
a family vault, drawn by those gentlemen for the 
publisher of the Lapy’s BooK. The Public Ledger, 
in an article on the beauties of North Laurel Hill, 
thus speaks of it :— 

“Mr. L. A. Godey’s family vauk is another notice- 
able feature. It is somewhat similar in a 
to the Drexel mausoleum in Woodlands Cemetery. 
It is of pure Italian marble, and built in the form of 
a small chapel, within which are the receptacles for 
the bodies, to be hermetically sealed in the catacombs 
or recesses. The simple inscription ‘Godey,’ above 
the doorway, is the only designation of t e tomb, 
which is surmounted by a magnificent balustrade.” 


SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail 
to indorese it jor a Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is 
sufficient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss 
to her signature, that we may know how to address 
a reply. 

Town, County, and State always in your letter. 

If you want your Book sent to another 
state to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lapy’s Boox is not re- 
ceived, write,at once for jt: don’t wait. until the end 
of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

When you send money for any other publication, 
we pay it over to the publisher, and there our re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out. 


WHEN a man retires fro pe bene, and lives on 
the ineorens of his money, he may be considered as 
resting on kis owers. 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. GopEy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as pte _— 

by 


“The tal money order m established 
law pro des that no money or er shall be issued for 
than $1 than All 


Se eto gan the ye 
$30 and up to $40, the charge shall be 20 cents; 
$40 and up to $50, the ¢ 


4 


and fights his fa- 


A BABY who kisses his mother. 
his ma and martial 


ther, may be said to be partial to 
to his pa. 

A TRAVELLER writing from Italy upon funeral pro- 
cessions concludes his article as follows :— 

“ Little boys, furbished up with wooden 


Pew ; and, one day, returning from the comet 
saw two of these little wooden cherubs fighting 

vicious wen cant and malevolence, most de- 
cidedty of the earth earthly: nothing celestial about 
it but the wings.” 


beautiful, bewitching Gopgy is on our 
table, rThe pet of the household, it sheds a refresh. 
, refining ce in every family circle wherever 
it is read. coming 0 of, GODEY each month is 
looked f to asa “feast of reason and flow of 
soul.” We no r evidence of a happy and 
} intelligent than that its members are lar 
of LapDy’s BooxK.—Mirror, Shreve 
City, 
PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 
AppREss “ Editress, care L. A. Gode 
Philade!phia.” Hale is not the Fashion 


nies’ ane attended to unless the cash accompa- 
ies 
All persons paeies ry 4 by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent aE mail, ps must be sent to pay return 


cular, when writing, to mention the town, 
oem and State yon reside in. Nothing can can be 
made out of post-ma 

Any person making Flee uiries to be answered in 
any particular num mambet ast send their uest at 
mg ey pa aa mage previous to the date of publication 
v1) 

Mrs. F. pe 9 articles 5 eel 22d. 

Mrs. L. A.—Sent curls 

Miss A. shot im ntl. for az boy" s jacket 22d. 


Mrs, J. eee partern 25th. 
Mrs. E. fant’s bib 25th. 
Mrs. Y. ee dress 27th. 
Miss gp r 27th. 

D. W. bp = smoking: ca a. 
W. W. F.—Se 


nt aren 
E. K.—Se raid patterus Sah 
F.—Sent bracelet 
H.—Sent boy’s jacket 10th. 
. W.—Sent patterns 10th. 
eR —Sent packaze b 10th. - 
M.—Sen pac age by express , 
B.—Sent articles 1 4 
. P.—Sent articles 10th. 
A.—Sent hair bracelet 10th. 


Tope sents 


SRE REREE 
merase eee. 


, Miss n 12th. 
Annie.—P. Madeira, 115 South’ Tenth Street, Phila- 


delphia, oon them for = and can give you every 
information about ‘Thank you for your com- 


the — 
T. 1 from a wood fire will curl feathers 


eedles. 
H. O.—We canhot use the embroidery pattern you 


r.—Never before heard of frying them. 
be broiled. 
P.—We have had many such applica- 


sen 
Housekee 
The Cow 
Miss W. E. 
tions. We Ye not know any business that has copy- 
ing do ne, except law ers, and that their: ~~ ey 
ilton.—You t ues in a stage coach for a few 
ere and you will gladly give the preference to the 


ee A Housekeeper. —We can only atyie you to insert 
an advertisement in the Ledger. If that don’t sup- 
ply you, we have no other advice to give. 

—We wrote you last week. 

Ellie and Maggie.—in moet an r ra fan nted 
to a lady means a proposal. her 
slightly opened, it means a iitile e ; if half 
boldly ; if returned closed, it says: “I 
my whole heart.” A closed fan, re- 

yveng end, ifies rejection; a 

suance top of the fan @irected. at any par- 
expresses, “Come to me ;’” but the 

same through the bars of the fan “We 
hope to ac Saaaior Bi ee and skill with 
ean ho; peculiar a with 
which O tan is want ted by - eee and per- 


nape Se it is as well e 

i Siting ath dt, ent, when, n 
re who u 

you to trades’ eroee, and wiil only chargea moderate 

commission. also bring goods to your room 

to Hiss from. 


—The Varden skirt — 
Rilie. ‘Write A on on one side of the paper. 
Helen.—1l. After one or deny 


z 





served. 
2. Either accept or refuse the invitation with thanks, 
as inclination dictates. 
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Matron.—The French prefer girls, for boys at an 

age when their services would useful, are gene- 
ly taken for the army. Girls in France are as 

useful as boys. 

Inquirer.—A situation in a telegraph office is con- 
sidered a proper employment for a young lady. 
Many are now engaged in that business. 

Vivian.—The pelican is considered emblematic of 
maternal affection. 

A Young Lady.—We think it improper for young 
ladies to sing comic songs, as they are generally of a 
vulgar or objectionable character. 

L. F. M.—l. We do not think your size and weight 
disproportionate, but upon the subject of using vine- 
gar to reduce fat, we only know that if you try that 
experiment you won’t want totry any other. 2. How 
can we tell what style of hair-dressing will be most 
becoming, having never seen you? 

Pedee.—We don’t know the lady’s age. Do you 
think that a proper question? lady tells her 


age? 

aL P.—1. Gray hair is most expensive of all the 
colors. 2. We do not know what_material is used to 
change black hair into a blonde. 

Miss B. G.—It would be useless for you to come 
here for such a purpose. When there isa snoaacy. 
there are at least one hundred applicants, with their 
friends on the spot to back their claims. 

Ruffies.—The following plan will make muslin ruf- 
fles ha stiff: Let them dry before starching them, 
allow them to dry again, and then starch them a 
second time, and, before ironing, damp them with a 
little thin starch water. 

Mary Jane.—When you require an answer to a 
letter upon business which only concerns yourself, 
inclose a stamp to pay return postage. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
Sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardro mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
— as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, cooomeunies by checks for the pro d 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible,-accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

hen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 
_ The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress of dark green cloth, made 








with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a | 


plaited ruffle, headed by two bands of sable fur; the 
upper skirt is trimmed with plaited pieces, edged 
with fur. Long basque, trimmed to correspond. 
Felt hat, trimmed with fur and feather. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of white silk, trimmed with 
a ruffle, headed by a row of point lace, and a narrow 
ruffle, and trimming. Opera cloak of white satin, 
trimmed with blue velvet and fringe. Hairarranged 
in puffs, with pearls and blue flowers in it. 

Fig. 3.—Street dress of two shades of brown silk 
poplin ; the lower skirt of the darkest shade trimmed 








with ruffles; the upper one cut as a polonaise, and 
trimmed with the darker shade. Bonnet of velvet of 
the lighter shade, trimmed with ribbon, flowers, and 
velvet of the other shade. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of crimson faille, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a ruffle and 
band of velvet; the upper one trimmed with wide 
black thread lace; the waist and skirt are cut in 
one. The waist is low square, with elbow sleeves, 
the neck and arm being covered with black lace. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pear! gray silk poplin, made with 
two skirts; the lower one being trimmed with a 
ruffie of the same, with a piaited black velvet ruffie 
below it; upper skirt of black velvet. Polonaise cut 
in points around the edge, with black velvet set in 
the back of waist as trimming. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s dress of blue serge, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with velvet slightly 
full; the upper one trimmed to correspond. Jacket 
open in front, and trimmed to correspond. Black 
velvet hat, trimmed with blue feather. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of black silk, trimmed with 
one ruffle, headed by a narrow passementerie and 
velvet. Black velvet polonaise, lined with satin. 
White felt hat, trimmed with black velvet and 
feather. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of purple faille, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with two plaited 
ruffles, the upper one with one headed by a narrow 
band. The waist and overskirt are in one. Open 
sleeves, with coat sleeve underneath. Hat of purple 
velvet, trimmed with flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Child’s dress of blue silk poplin, trimmed 
with velvet of a darker shade. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pale rose-colored silk, 
made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a 
ruffle, trimmed with black velvet ; the upper one and 
corsage cut in polonaise form and trimmed with 
black velvet; the corsage is low, and short sleeves. 
Hair arranged in puffs, with pink roses in it. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of maroon-colored silk, 
made with two skirts; the lower one plain ; the upper 
trimmed with fringe and velvet, and looped up with 
passementerie ornaments. Deep basque, trimmed to 
correspond. Maroon-colored velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with ribbon, lace, and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of brown serge; the lower 
skirt is trimmed with deep kilt plaits, headed by a 
band of velvet; the upper one has deep points in the 
back, and is trimmed to correspond. Basque waist ; 
open sleeves. Brown felt hat, trimmed with leaves 
and velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Walking dress of navy blue poplin, trimmed 
with a narrow plaiting of the same. Casaque of 
cloth a darker shade than dress, trimmed with 
fringe. Black felt hat, trimmed with feather and 
velvet. 

Fig. 8.—Costume for little boy, of black velvet, 
Black velvet hat. 

Fig. 9.—Sable fur boa, finished by a head. 

Fig. 10.—Astrakan muff, made of black jn the cen- 
tre, with a border of lamb’s wool at the sides, and 
finished by fringe. 

Fig. 11.—Muff of black velvet, embroidered on the 
front, edged by a band of sable fur. 

Fig. 12.—Angora muff, in either white or black. 
It is ornamented with two small ribbon bows, which 
can easily be removed if desired. 

Fig. 13.—Black velvet muff, with miniver fur com- 
ing over the front of it in two points, fastened by an 
ornament. 
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Figs. 14 and 15.—Gentlemen’s cravats. 
Fig. 16.—Linen collar, edged with narrow Valen- 
clennes lace. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Black Astrakan sacque, muff, and hat 
edged with a narrow band of light gray fur. The 
sacque is trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Coiffure arranged in curls, puffs, and rolled 
braids in the back. 

Fig. 3.—Evening coiffure, arranged in braids in the 
back, with pearl beads twined in them; leaves of 
frosted silver in front on the crimped hair. 

Fig. 4.—Evening coiffure arranged in puffs, with 
small flowers and leaves between the puffs in front. 

Fig. 5.—Black velvet sacque, trimmed with em- 
broidery ; guipure lace and passementerie. 

Fig. 6.—Dress trimming. The trimming consists 
of folds of silk, with a narrow braid laid on under 
the upper folds, and a fringe at the lower edge. 

Fig. 7.—Child’s apron, made of fine white linen, 
trimmed with narrow insertion. 

Fig. 8.—Sacque of brown and white striped flannel, 
trimmed with ruffie of the same, and a narrow band 
above it. 

Fig. 9.—Pants and underwaist for little boy. The 
pants are of light cloth, trimmed with brown velvet. 

Fig. 10.—Gentleman’s smoking jacket, made of 
gray cloth, stitched with blue silk. 

Fig. 11.—Waist to wear over corsets, made of white 
flannel, and ornamented with rarrow white siik 
embroidery. 

Fig. 12—Black velvet jacket, trimmed with satin 
folds and narrow passementerie. 

Fig. 13.—Fancy apron for a child, made of Victoria 
lawn, the yoke formed of Valenciennes insertion, 
also the cuff of sleeve. 

Fig. 14—Basque waist, made of black velvet, 
trimmed with silk braid and buttons. 

Fig. 15.—Cloak for child a year old, made of white 
cloth, braided and edged with a ribbon quilling. 
Hood lined with white silk. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Skirts to be worn with tunics and 
bodices of French merino, silk, or velveteen. For 
Fig. 16 the frills, sewn on as single curves meeting 
together, are finished above with a small bow. The 
frills are either buttonholed over or bound, being 
each about twenty-three and a half inches long, and 
from four to four and three-quarters inches wide, 
somewhat sloped off on one side; they are gathered, 
and a rouleau is put over the gathering. Fig. 17 has 
three plaited flounces, headed by a pattern of braid- 
ing or embrei@ery., A rouleau finishes the heading 
of the flounces. 

Fig. 18.—Suit for little. boy, of blue Cashmere, 
braided with black. 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Fig. 19, a point lace fan with pearl 
sticks, open. Fig. 20 closed, with the cord around it 
to keep it close. 

Fig. 21.—Fashionable hose for ladies, clocked with 
silk in different colors. 


FANCY DRESS FOR A DOLL. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 


Tuts plate is intended as a guide for dressing a 
Christmas doll. Any color of ribbon can be used to 
suit the taste of the owner. 





PLATE OF LINGERIE. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 

Fig. 1—Evening hood of pink silk, embroidered 
with black chenille, and finished by a chenille fringe 
in gold, pink, and black. 

Fig. 2.—Overskirt and low square corsage, to be 











worn over colored silk, made of white French mus- 
lin, trimmed with lace and pink velvet. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Collar and cuff of point applique 
lace, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fig. 6.—Collar for elderly lady, to wear with a high 
necked dress, made of lace, edged with deep Valen- 
ciennes lace, and trimmed with black velvet. 


BONNETS. 
(See Engraving, Page 511.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of light blue silk, trimmed with 
feathers and ribbon of a darker shade, also white 
lace. Lace and ribbon strings. 

Fig. 2—Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed with black 
velvet, ribbon, black lace, and pink roses. Silk 
strings, trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 3—Bonnet of maroon-colored silk, trimmed 
with a feather of darker shade, and flowers at one 
side ; also ribbon and lace. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with ribbon, 
feather, and pink rose. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engraving, Page 512.) 


Fig. 1.—Suit for boy of eight years, made of dark 
navy blue cloth, with leggins of white corduroy, 
blue cloth sailor hat. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for boy of ten years, of dark brown 
cloth, with hat to match. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of five years, made of blue 
silk poplin, trimmed with three ruffles. Sacque of 


| heavy white cloth, trimmed with white fringe and 


blue velvet. White felt hat, trimmed with blue vel- 
vet and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of six years, made of green 
Cashmere, trimmed with narrow velvet. Green felt 
hat, trimmed with velvet and a feather. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for girl of twelve years, of brown 
and black striped serge, with an overskirt and low 
square waist, with basque of plain brown serge. 
Brown velvet hat, trimmed with ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of three years old, 
trimmed with plaitings of cambric muslin. 





FANCY DRESSES FOR CHILDREN. 
(See Engraving, Page 513.) 

As fancy balls for children and adults are to be 
very fashionable when the season has fairly com- 
menced, and as the costumes worn at them are fre- 
quently made at home, we trust those of our sub- 
seribers who are in need of good models will find the 
accompanying illustration useful. 

Fig. 1—A marquis in the reign of Louis XV. This 
costume, intended for a boy from ten to sixteen 
years of age, is composed of a patr of knee breeches, 
@ square coat, and a waistcoat. The two first of 
these garments are made of either silk or velvet, and 
are the same color; the waistcoat is of flowered 
satin, of a color that contrasts well with the other 
two garments. The stockings are white silk, with 
gold clocks embroidered at the sides. The coat and 
waistcoat are bordered with gold braid, and the 
buttons may be either gold or precious stones, ac- 
cording to taste. The shoes have black buckles and 
high red heels. The hair is powdered, and tied up 
at the back with a black ribbon, so as to form a pig- 
tail. The white muslin eravat is trimmed at the 
ends with lace to match the ruffles at the wrists; the 
ends are square, and are tied loosely round the 
throat in a large bow. With this costume rouge is 
indispensable, for powder renders the complexion 
disagreeably pallid. By suppressing the powder and 
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swerd, by making the coat and nether garments of 
light colored cloth, and by adding black heels to the 
boots instead of red ones, a very pretty Louis XIV. 
costume can be made—only with these suppressions 
it will be a bourgeois, and not a marquis. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for child of from six to ten years, in 
imitation of a butterfly. The underskirt and waist 
are of white muslin; the lower skirt trimmed with 
miniature butterflies made of colored velvet. The 
upper skirt and over bodice cut in the same form, 
made of crimson velvet, spotted with black. Antlers 
in the front of head. 

Fig. 3—A Spanish gypsy skirt and square low 
bodice of dark silk; sash and low jacket of scarlet 
velvet, covered as much as possible with gold span- 
gles; the sash ends terminate with a wide gold 
fringe ; the sleeves of the jacket are adorned likewise 
with gold fringe and velvet bows. The headdress 
is composed of wide ribbons, long pins, and plenty 
of tinsel ornaments; for, as the costume is purely a 
fane one, the more original and fantastic it can 
be rendered, the more successful will be its effect. 
The tamborine is fastened to the waistband. The 
bracelets and earrings are very easily made with 
imitation pearls and small gilt chains. This costume 
is adapted for a girl from twelve to sixteen years of 
age. 
Fig. 4.—Clown in Louis XV.’s reign, suitable for a 
boy from six to ten years of age. The entire costume 
is made of either white Cashmere or merino, and 
bordered with a fine cording of some bright color, 
generally either blue or red. The large silk buttons 
in front match the cording; the hat is white felt, 
with a colored ribbon (also to match the cording) 
round it; the large collar is in plain muslin, slightly 
starched. The shoes and stockings are white, and 
the former have large colored rosettes in front of 
them. 

Fig. 5.—A Watteau shepherdess, suitable for a 
young lady from eighteen to twenty years of age. 
The first skirt is white tarlatane, bordered with nar- 
row flounces and bows of pink ribbon; the second 
skirt, which is looped up, is sky-blue silk, with a 
bouillonné of pink silk round it; the bodice is blue, 
with a pink plastron in front, and a large rose at the 
side. A very small blue hat, in the form of a saucer, 
forms the headdress: it is bordered with pompon 
roses, and fastened with long pink ribbons tied at the 
back. A white cane in the hand, jauntily adorned 
with ribbons. Blue shoes, with pink rosettes. No 
powder, and very simple ornaments. This is a very 
picturesque costume, and will also be found suitable 
for a youthful married woman. 

Fig. 6 represents a kite, and can be worn by a 
young lady or child. The dress is of white thin mus- 
lin, embroidered ; bob-tails of the kite made in blue 
and white trim the lower part of the skirt, and also 
ornament the hair. The kite, made of white and 
ornamented with blue, is arranged on the back of 
the bodice; cord in hands. The skirt of dress can 
be made longer to suit the age of the wearer. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


THE fashionable world are still discussing their 
winter toilets, the heavy goods for really cold 
weather this-month being made up. 

Ladies’ cioth for winter suits shows an improve- 
ment in fabric and coloring. The material is more 
closely woven, but soft and not heavy. Vandyke 
brown, myrtle green, navy blue, wine color, and 
black, are the colors most used. Wool armures, 
woven in diamonds, or erinkled reps are soft, flexi- 
ble, and substantial stuffs for winter dresses. Venice 





cloth, a sort of striped armure, is a variation of these 
goods. This is commended for young girls’ and 
misses’ dresses for school and home. The plum and 
green shades are especially pretty. : 

Flat bands, folds, and plaitings are the trimmings 
most used; braiding and embroidery abound, and 
fur borders for those who can afford them. Fot 
braiding, the best plan is tocut a bias band of the 
fabric about two inches wide, line with stiff muslin, 
and braid it before sewing on the dress skirt. Three 
such bands are placed straight around the skirt, 
with a narrow plaiting at the edge, or else simply 
piped with silk, or they can be used as headings to 
plaitings. The overskirt can be trimmed with one 
band, with corner pieces braided in larger designs. 

A pretty suit is of purple reps; on the skirt is a 
deep kilt plaiting, straight, in inch wide plaits, the 
edges hemmed and tacked on the under side to keep 
the plaits securely. An inch below the top isa bias 
band, braided with black braid. The polonaise 
shows only a pointed basque in front, disclosing the 
entire front width of the skirt, which is elaborately 
braided. The basque back, with centre seam, and 
no side form, is cut in Gothic points, from beneath 
which fall the two slightly looped widths that make 
the polonaise skirt. 

Velvet suits are the ultimatum of richness in win- 
ter costumes. For handsome costumes there is a 
new velvet, with lisle thread back, that has a rich, 
lustrous pile, difficult to distinguish from the real 
silk velvet. This, of course, does not wear as well 
as the ali silk velvet, which, though costing more at 
first, is cheaper in the end, as it wilt stand almost 
any amount of wear. Striped velvet and satin un- 
derskirts are worn with velvet overdresses. Vel- 
veteen is more worn this winter than last, in conse- 
quence of being imported in a variety of colors, and 
in better qualities. They, at the best, are not a 
handsome suit ; for our own taste, some plainer ma- 
terial, handsomely trimmed, makes a more stylish 
looking suit. It answers very nicely for an under- 
skirt and for trimming, and is very pretty for chii- 
dren’s costumes. 

White cloth, of pure lamb’s wool, is imported for 
children’s cloaks. It is a third of an inch thick, 
fleecy on the under side, smooth and lustreless on 
top, and as soft as Cashmere. The same fabric is 
also seen in several colors for wraps for ladies as 
well as children. Among these are dark green, 
blue, pale leather color, and clear French gray; 
these can be worn with suits matching in color. 
Lighter cloths only heavy enough for house jackets 
are woven with heavy ribs, diagonal or lengthwise, 
in imitation of corduroy. These are shown in white, 
gray, brown, and scarlet. The design for making is 
a short half-fitting jacket, with a seam down the 
centre of the back and wide side bodice. The end 
of the garment is cut in bold Gothic points, faced 
with velvet, and each point finished by a tassel. The 
sleeves are flowing. The collar pointed back and 
front, with tassels on the points. 


Imported cloth paletdts for girls from three to 
twelve years of age are in gray, brown, and white, and 
are beautifully trimmed with velvet bands, fur, and 
elaborate cording in braiding designs. Waterproof 
dresses, with plain waist fastening behind, coat 
sleeves, and overskirt are also shown for little girls. 
They are prettily lighted up by machine embroidery 
in gay colored silks, scarlet, green, or blue with 
white. 

Box-plaited blouses of woollen fabrics are worn by 
ladies for morning toilet; they are of gray, scarlet, 
or blue merino or fine flannel, or else of black Cash- 
mere, or even alpaca. They can be worn with skirts 
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of dresses whose waists are defaced or gone out of 
fashion. Mothers will find them invaluable for 
growing girls. Three double box plaits in front and 
back is the handsomest style; coat sleeve, with 
square cuff; collar of black velvet. For stout figures, 
a plain blouse is made, the plaits being simulated by 
bias bands, piped at each side by a color. Plaid 
pipings enliven black waists worn by young persons 
with plaid skirts. 

Sealskin sacques have lost none of their popularity ; 
in fact, it is steadily on the increase; each season 
they appear to be more t after. The shape of 
the sacque most worn is semi-fitting, slashed, and 
trimmed with otter fur. Some of these jackets are 
rounded, others are slashed in square tabs, and 
again another design has the new revers in front. 

Several forms of new hats are also shown, made of 
entire skins; also the soft toquet of seal fur so much 
worn by ladies for winter travelling. Astrakan 
sacques, with full and half open sleeves are also 
worn; they are a convenient wrap for general wear, 
and are convenient and comfortable for mourning 
costumes. For other furs we will wait until next 
month to speak. 

In bonnets we are glad to see felt for them, as well 
as round hats; for an ordinary costume, a felt bon- 
net is invaluable, and nothing can be prettier than a 
gray or brown felt bonnet, trimmed with some color 
éither matching or harmonizing prettily with the 
dress. For some time past hats have been distin- 
guishable from bonnets only by the strings; put 
strings ona hat and it became a bonnet, and ‘take 
them off and behold it was called a hat. But this 
season they possess features peculiar to themselves. 
In the leading styles, the crowns are high, almost 
straight, and perfectly flat on the top; the brims of 
a medium width, and rolled at the sides, or slightly 
eurved, and drooping at the front and back, have a 
drooping all around; but the high, flat crown is al- 
most universal. The Elsie is a gray felt turban, of a 
new shape, the brim turned up all around, and the 
crown perfectly flat on the top, and inclined toward 
the front. The consists of alternate folds 
of garnet and gray silk, disposed straight around the 
brim, and a double twisted rouleau of garnet and 
gray silk placed along the edge of the crown on the 
top, terminating in the back in a full cluster of gar- 
net and gray plumes, from underneath which a long 
sash of gray silk, trimmed with rich fringe, fails over 
the shoulders. A particularly becoming bonnet of 
blue, uneut velvet, has the crown high and straight, 
and the brim drooping at the side and front, but 
turned up in the back. The trimming consists of a 
loose rouleau of silk, surmounted by black Chantilly 
lace, which proceeds from the large silk bow on the 
left side, across the front and right side, to a cluster 
of black ostrich tips, which, with the long streamers 
of black gros grain ribbon, completes the garniture 
in the back. 

One of our lady correspondents, having inquired 
what style of bonnet an elderly lady could wear with 
the present fashions, we think it may be useful to 
give a few hints on the subject. The great question 
is to know whether the lady wears a chignon or not. 
By a chignon we merely mean, of course, a certain 
quantity of hair to cover the back of the head. If 
this does not exist, the modiste will have to provide 
the bonnet with a black lace resille at the back, In 
any case, the large pamela shape is the mostguitable 
to a lady who has no pretensions to youth, The 
bonnet should have a turned down crown, and. take 
in all the back ofthe head. We have seen two mod- 
els; one was. of brown velvet, trimmed with brown 
Tibbons and with girojlees, yellow, shaded. to deep 
orange, placed in front, while a brown feather orna- 





mented the crown; the other was of black velvet, 
trimmed with beautiful velvet pansies, and with a 
black feather. It was made somewhat in the fan. 
chon shape, with a deep double lace curtain at the 


As for mourning bonnets, they are of the same 
shape as the others, but, of course, the less eccentric 
shapes are chosen for deep mourning. English 
crape folds usually trim them, with a little jet added 
te them. For our own taste, we think the latter 
looks better omitted. Mourning cannot be too 
plain, but the majority desire some fancy mixed 
with the simplicity ; better not wear the dress at all 
than.trim it as some do, making it like their other 
dresses, and taking away all solemnity from it, and 
in very many cases entirely forgetting in the mass of 
trimming the. purpose for which the (ought to be) 
sad dress was first assumed. Alphonse Karr says “it 
was through female vanity that lilac, mauve, and 
violet, and sweetest and most becoming of colors, 
were accounted half mourning,’ and we are very 
much of the same opinion. 

We recently sawa very handsome robe de chambre, 
6f which a description may prove interesting. It 
was a robe of white Cashmere, made in the Gabrielle 
style, and trimmed en tadlierin front. The trimming 
consists of a Cashmere border, scalloped out in the 
shape of ivy leaves, and bound with white silk; a 
silk fringe about two inches deep is placed just un- 
der this scalloped out border. Over this bodice 
there is a small pelerine, ornamented in the same 
manner. 

New linen collars retain the pointed front so long 
worn, but instead of having a standing band behind, 
they are turned down all around the neck, the fall 
at the back being separated from the front points. 
They are cut to fit very. high, are buttoned clase 
about the throat, and are sometimes worn quite 
above the dress neck, the chemisette of white muslin 
serving to fill up the interim. These collars, called 
the Princesse, are made of very fine linen, finished 
with a slightly pointed edge of embroidery. The 
square cuffs, made to match, are very broad, and are 
sewed to a full undersleeve, on which a broad puff is 
sometimes placed to fill out the full sleeves now 
worn. Another new linen collar without trimming 
also turns down all around, is slightly pointed, and 
is shaped to fit the neck without rising on the sides. 
Tucking and embroidery is the trimming most used, 
in place of the Valeneiennes so long worn. More 
expensive linen sets have wider turned down collars, 
almost in Byron shape, nearly covered with the most 
exquisite French needlework. Clerical looking col- 
lars, with squares of linen in front, are stylish; but, 
in order to be pretty, they require more collar at the 
back than the straight standing band usually seen 
with them. For lace collars, the large Empress shape, 
with round back three or.four inches deep, and 
pointed in front, is still fashionable. It is shown in 
point duchesse lace, point applique, round point, and 
Valenciennes lace. 

New neckties have a band to pass around the neck, 
and a great carelessly puffed rosette in front, with 
short fringed ends. They are made of faille ribbon 
of all the fashionable tints, and in Roman ribbons 
also. The black lace scarf so generally worn around 
the throat is prettily shaped by putting three or four 
plaits in the centre to make it lie smoothly on the 
shoulders. It is of dotted net, folded nearly double, 
the under side deepest, plaited behind; and laid in 
flat plaits again, where it meets on the breast. The 
whole scarf has an edge of lace. 

Wishipg our readers a very merry Christmas, and 
hoping we will all meet again at the New Year. 

FASHION. 
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